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PPiEFACE. 


The  MSS.  from  which  the  following  pages  are 
compiled,  were  put  into  our  hands  a  few 
months  ago,  Avith  the  request  that  we  Avould 
arrange  them  for  publication,  in  the  hope  that 
the  facts  thus  made  known  might  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  the  forsaken  child's  parents  or 
kindred,  and  unravel  the  secret  of  her  birth. 

It  has  been  said  that  truth  is  more  strange 
than  fiction,  and  it  is  so  in  a  two-fold  sense. 
First,  because  fiction  professes  to  be  a  portrait 
of  truth,  and,  that  the  air  of  reality  may  not  be 
lost,  it  is  generally  safer  to  depict  the  aspect 
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under  which  she  is  most  commonly  knoAvn, 
rather  than  the  more  rare  and  startling  mani- 
festations Avhich  occur  perhaps  at  long  intervals, 
and  are  known  to  a  limited  number  of  ob- 
servers ;  and,  again,  as  all  the  creations  of 
the  novelist  are  but  combinations  of  the 
familiar  elements  of  human  life  and  circum- 
stance, these  combinations,  however  skilfully 
arranged,  being  but  imitations,  must  fall  short 
of  the  power  and  vividness  of  the  real  counter- 
parts. 

It  is  almost  impossible,  with  any  approach 
to  certainty,  to  form  an  idea  of  what  the  cir- 
cumstances were,  which  thus  cast  a  child,  of 
a  few  years  old,  and  apparently  of  gentle  birth 
and  careful  nurture,  into  a  position  so  strangely 
different  from  that  in  which  she  had  been  born. 
The  facts  of  the  English  soldier's  attendance 
after  the  murder  of  the  lady  who  is  supposed 
to  have  been  her  mother,  the  advertisement 
in  the  "  Times,"  and  the  English  officer's  ap- 
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parent  scrutiny,  seem  to  give  some  colour  to 
the  idea  that  she  may  not  be  of  Irish  extrac- 
tion. Perhaps,  stolen  from  her  parents  by 
some  unlawful  claimant  of  property  to  which 
she  was  the  natural  heir,  and  never  called  by 
her  name,  that  she  might  lose  all  trace  of  her 
origin.  Deceived,  perhaps,  by  a  resemblance 
of  the  house  near  Nicholas  Murphy's  cottage 
to  her  half-remembered  home ;  for  it  appears 
hardly  probable  that  she  should  have  been  kept 
so  near  it.  The  lady  for  whom,  in  her  deso- 
lation, the  infant's  heart  so  piteously  yearned, 
may  at  last  have  traced,  and  been  hastening 
to  claim  her,  Avhcn  arrested  by  the  murderer's 
liand — that  murderer,  it  may  be,  but  the  agent 
of  others. 

The  house  of  mourning,  which  afforded  so 
brief  a  respite  from  her  woes — was  it  her 
native  home  ?  That  her  mother  (if,  indeed,  it 
was  she  to  the  side  of  whose  silent  bier  the 
child  was  carried)  was  a  member  of  that  family. 
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appears  evident ;  but  why,  then,  was  her  hap- 
less infant  cast  again  upon  a  world  of  which 
her  experience  had  already  been  too  bitter  ? 
The  lady  who  would  have  supplied  her  mother's 
place  was  lured,  it  might  be,  on  false  pretences, 
to  give  her  up. 

But  why  multiply  conjectures,  when  all  is 
dark,  mysterious,  and  unknown  ? 

Since  receiving  the  papers  which  form  the 
substance  of  the  following  narrative,  thorough 
investigation  has  been  made  as  regards  the 
character  borne  by  Miss  Hartley  in  the  circles 
where  she  has  been  best  and  longest  known, 
and  the  result  has  been  to  confirm  the  opinion 
which  a  constant  corresj^ondence  since  that 
period,  as  well  as  the  facts  of  the  narrative, 
have  contributed  to  form,  that  she  is  a  lady 
of  the  strictest  integrity,  of  high  moral  and 
Christian  principle,  and  also  distinguished  by 
a  tenderness  and  benevolence  of  feeling  that 
have  well  qualified  her  to  fulfil  towards   the 
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child,  whom  she  took  from  the  most  abject 
misery  to  the  shelter  of  her  home,  the  place  of 
the  parents  she  has  lost. 

At  the  period  when  she  adopted  this  in- 
fant, Miss  Hartley  was  herself  in  straitened 
circumstances,  and  the  dictates  of  worldly 
prudence  would  have  forbidden  her  to  burden 
herself  Avith  the  care  of  a  young  and  helpless 
child,  whose  delicacy  of  health  increased  the 
labour  and  expense  that  the  charge,  under  any 
circumstances,  must  have  involved.  But  to 
such  dictates  Miss  Hartley  turned  a  deaf  ear, 
or  probably  her  generous  feelings  did  not  even 
recognize  such  cold-hearted  policy.  Satisfied, 
after  due  consideration,  that  the  providence  of 
1  Lim,  without  whom  not  a  sparrow  falleth  to 
the  ground,  had  cast  this  forsaken  little  one 
upon  her  care,  and  that  she  had  therefore  a 
right  to  expend  in  her  support  a  part  of  the 
limited  means  of  Avhich  He  had  made  her  the 
steward,  she  accepted  the  trust,  and  fearlessly 
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committed  to  Him  the  future  provision  both 
of  herself  and  her  adopted  daughter. 

Could  the  bereaved  parents  of  the  little  for- 
saken one  have  penetrated  the  darkness  that 
concealed  her  fate,  how  would  they  have  re- 
joiced to  know  that  she  was  sheltered  in  a 
home  as  safe  and  tranquil  as  that  from  which 
slie  had  been  torn,  and  nurtured  by  a  care  as 
tender  as  they  could  have  bestowed.  They 
may  yet  know  this — Lucy's  parents  may  behold 
once  more  their  long  lost  child,  and  face  to  face 
greet  the  adopted  mother  who  has  cherished 
her  infancy.  If  it  be  so,  what  a  life-long  debt 
of  gratitude  do  they  owe  to  her,  who  not  only 
took  their  lost  one,  but  in  the  face  of  increas- 
ing difficulties,  and  in  opposition  to  the  harass- 
ing interference  of  officious  friends,  has  through 
every  trial,  in  stedfast  faith  and  changeless  love, 
adhered  to  the  child  of  her  adoption,  and 
guided,  guarded,  and  watched  over  her,  with 
a  tender  constancy  that  nothing  could  shake. 
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But  liow  will  they  repay  this  measureless 
debt  ?  By  leaving  Lucy  to  repay  it,  untram- 
melled by  new  ties  and  new  duties.  She  will 
love  the  unknown  authors  of  her  being,  for 
God  has  made  her  grateful  and  loving,  and  her 
protectress  has  cultivated  those  feelings  ;  but 
let  them  remember  that  close  as  may  be  the 
ties  that  bind  them  to  their  newly  found  child, 
a  claim  with  which  no  other  must  interfere,  is 
hers,  but  for  whom  they  would  never  have 
found  their  lost  one, — or  found  her  only 
amongst  the  lowest  ranks  of  society,  unfit  for 
the  station  from  which  so  many  indications 
at  the  time  of  her  discovery  bespoke  her  to 
have  l)een  taken.  8he  is  fit  for  that  station 
now.  Miss  Hartley  has  not  only  tenderly  but 
carefully  educated  her,  and  whilst  her  amiable 
character  and  warm  affection  form  the  happi- 
ness of  her  kind  friend's  life,  her  talents 
appear  to  be  such  as  will  satisfy  a  parent's 
desires.      Or   should   the  hope    in  which    this 
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work  is  published  be  disappointed,  and  Lucy- 
still  remain  "The  Unclaimed/' — should  she 
be  called  upon  to  return,  in  the  declining 
years  of  her  friend,  the  benefits  she  received 
in  her  infancy,  she  may,  by  the  employment 
of  those  talents,  assist  in  procuring  for  her 
the  comforts  with  which  her  own  childhood 
was  so  liberally  supplied. 

Since  Miss  Hartley's  adoption  of  the  child, 
repeated  exertions  have  been  made  by  her, 
aided  by  the  co-operation  of  interested  friends, 
to  find  some  trace  of  Lucy's  origin,  but  in 
vain.  The  Ribbon  system  prevails  so  exten- 
sively over  Ireland,  binding  men,  women, 
and  children  in  an  inviolable  league,  that 
ten  men  may  pass  within  a  fcAv  paces  of  a 
murder  at  the  moment  of  its  perpetration, 
and,  because  of  this  oath,  will  neither  aid 
the  victim  nor  tlie  police ;  and  no  efforts  nor 
persuasion  can  elicit  one  Avord  of  evidence, 
for   the   priest    guarantees   pardon   for   every 
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offence.  Such,  "vre  are  informed,  are  the  work- 
ings of  a  system  which  renders  so  difficult 
and  arduous  a  police  administration,  in  itself 
peculiarly  vigorous  and  indefatigable.  Whether 
the  perpetual  failure  of  every  effort  to  trace 
Lucy's  history  was  the  work  of  this  secret 
but  powerful  agency,  or  not,  the  result  is  the 
same.  Rewards  have  been  offered,  police 
agency  have  been  employed,  and  a  long  jour- 
ney undertaken,  all  in  vain. 

From  time  to  time  Miss  Hartley  Avas  misled 
l)y  false  reports,  but  she  has  wholly  failed  in 
the  effort  to  trace  the  parish,  county,  or  even 
province,  where  Nicholas  Murphy  resided,  and 
whence  the  child  was  brought.  Amongst  other 
means  which  she  tried,  without  success.  Miss 
Hartley  consulted  Sir  Duncan  McGregor,  the 
head  magistrate  of  police  in  Dublin,  and  told 
hi  in  of  tlie  lame  man,  Tom  Kelly,  haunting 
her  house,  and  of  his  supposed  connection 
witli  the  abduction  of  the  child. 
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He  replied  that  there  were  not  sufficient 
grounds  to  summon  him  before  a  magistrate, 
as  he  did  not  in  any  way  annoy  Miss  Hartley, 
and  the  child's  statements  did  not  refer  to 
him,  but  to  his  Avife,  who  was  dead.  Here, 
therefore,  for  the  present,  the  matter  rests. 

The  narrative  is  literally  and  strictly  true  in 
every  particular,  and  the  real  names  of  places 
and  persons  are  given  in  every  instance,  with 
the  exception  of  those  of  Miss  Hartley  and 
Lucy,  who  wish  to  avoid  the  publicity  that 
the  knowledge  of  their  names  and  residence 
would  necessarily  occasion. 

As  almost  a  last  hope  of  leading  to  the 
disclosure  of  the  long  hidden  truth,  these  facts 
are  laid  before  the  public.  May  it  please  Him 
who  ruleth  among  the  inhabitants  of  earth 
at  length  to  unveil  the  mystery. 
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(Tljnjitrr  .firiit. 

THE   CHILD. 

There  is  at  this  moment  residing  in  a  well  known 
city  in  oiu*  own  country,  a  young  girl,  over  whose 
origin  and  early  history  a  veil  of  mystery,  hitherto 
un penetrated,  hangs  ;  without  name,  without  locality, 
claimed  by  no  birthplace,  and  owning  no  tie  of  blood, 
she  was  dropped  a  stray  leaf  on  the  tide  of  life,  to  be 
wafted  for  shelter  into  any  haven  whither  the  wind 
of  destiny,  or  rather  the  will  of  the  great  Arbiter  of 
destiny,  might  direct  her  !  and  the  will  of  that  all- 
wise  and  all-good  Disposer  of  fate,  has  guided  her 
into  a  peaceful  home,  where  she  remains  tenderly 
nurtured  and  sheltered  until  claimed  by  the  unknown 
authors  of  her  being. 


2       THE    CHILD    AT    A    CHARITABLE    INSTITUTION. 

In  the  December  of  1836,  a  lady,  at  that  time 
residing  in  Dublin,  visited  one  day  a  charitable 
Institution  of  that  city,  established  for  the  relief 
of  unemployed  labourers,  and  for  the  protection  of 
destitute  children. 

The  lady's  attention  was  attracted  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  little  girl,  apparently  not  more  than  four  or 
five  years  old,  crouching  in  a  corner  apart  from  tlie 
other  children.  The  infant  looked  pale  and  delicate, 
but  bore  in  her  whole  appearance  and  manner  the 
aspect  of  gentle  birth.  She  was  dressed  in  a  frock 
and  tippet  of  thin  white  muslin,  but  beyond  this  was 
destitute  of  clothing,  and  appeared  to  suffer  intensely 
from  the  cold.  The  lady  spoke  to  her,  and  was  still 
further  convinced  that  her  origin  widel}'  differed  from 
her  present  position ;  but  all  the  particulars  she  could 
gather  from  the  mistress  of  the  Institution  elicited 
little  information,  beyond  the  fact  that  the  child  had 
been  brought  there  a  few  weeks  before  by  a  person 
who  called  herself  her  sister,  but  bore  no  sign  of  being 
so,  as  she  was  a  coarse  common-place  girl,  of  a  rank 
to  which  the  little  one  manifestly  did  not  belong. 
Unable  for  the  present  to  devise  any  other  means  of 
relief,  as  her  own  circumstances  did  not  permit  her 
to  yield  to  her  inclination,  by  at  once  adopting  the 
infant.  Miss  Hartley,  the  lady  referred  to,  made 
application  to  the  secretary  of  the  Institution  for 
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clothing,  ■which  she  obtained  without  delay,  and  then 
for  the  present  she  left  the  child  to  her  fate.  Her 
interest,  however,  had  been  too  strongly  excited  to 
permit  her  to  forget  its  object,  and  she  shortly  re- 
visited the  Institution,  and  seeing  the  old  woman 
with  whom  the  child  was  lodged  at  night,  promised 
her  a  reward  if  she  would  take  good  care  of  her,  and 
treat  her  with  kindness. 

Miss  Hartley  foujad  jipon  inquiry,  that  the  girl  who 
called  herself  the  sister  of  the  child  had  not  been 
seen  since  the  week  she  first  appeared  with  her,  when, 
after  staying  at  tlie  Institution  for  a  few  days,  she  had 
disappeared  with  a  small  quantity  of  stolen  flax.  In 
a  few  days  after  this  second  visit,  Miss  Hartley  re- 
turned again  ;  on  this  occasion  she  found  that  the 
child  was  confined  by  illness  to  the  pallet  prepared  for 
the  children  of  the  Institution,  when  any  of  them 
were  overpowered  by  weariness.  She  was  moaning 
as  if  in  pain  ;  Miss  Hartley  took  leave  of  the  little 
sufferer,  with  little  expectation  of  ever  seeing  her 
again.  From  this  time  she  was  prevented  for  many 
weeks  from  making  any  further  inquiries ;  when  at 
length  she  was  able  to  return  to  the  Institution,  slie 
was  surprised  to  find  that  the  little  unfortunate  still 
lived  :  but  when  she  saw  her,  her  pale  face,  inflamed 
eyes,  and  trembling  limbs,  told  a  talc  of  suffering  that 
<'ould  not  be  long  protracted.     iStill  no  tidings  had 
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been  heard  of  her  pretended  sister  ;  but  an  old  woman 
employed  in  the  spinning  room,  hearing  a  lady  in- 
quire for  Biddy  Kelly,  came  forward  uncalled,  and 
said  that  the  girl  was  a  very  bad  character,  and  the 
less  any  lady  had  to  do  with  her  the  better.  Miss 
Hartley  inquired  if  the  sisters  (for  as  yet  she  had  no 
proof  that  they  were  not  such)  had  no  friends  or  re- 
lations who  took  care  of  them.  "  They  have  none, 
ma'am,"  replied  the  old  woman,  "  they  used  to  lie  in 
halls  and  entries,  and  it  was  I  who  advised  them  to 
come  here  ;  but  Biddy  is  oftener  in  prisons  and  peni- 
tentiaries than  anywhere  else." 

Miss  Hartley  did  not  at  this  time  suspect  any 
artifice,  but  had  afterwards  reason  to  believe  that  the 
old  woman  knew  more  of  the  child's  origin  than  she 
would  acknowledge,  and  was  purposely  deceiving  her. 
During  this  visit  she  made  special  inquiry  regarding 
the  character  and  conduct  of  the  child,  and  heard 
from  every  one  that  she  was  gentle,  quiet,  and 
tractable,  but  appeared  sad  and  dispirited,  never 
associating  with  the  other  children,  nor  taking  any 
part  in  their  sports. 

A  short  time  after  this  visit  to  the  Institution, 
Miss  Hartley  saw  Biddy  Kelly,  and  found  her  a  coarse 
country  girl,  bearing  no  resemblance  to  the  delicate 
infant  with  whom  she  claimed  so  near  a  relationship. 
She  stated  that  herself  and  her  sister  were  the  orphan 
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children  of  a  dairyman  named  Tom  Kelly,  that  they 
were  now  left  destitute,  but  that  all  their  former  neigh- 
bours would  bear  testimony  to  her  family's  respecta- 
bility, and  that  she  could  be  recommended  by  the 
families  with  whom  she  had  lived  in  service.  She 
also  stated  that  they  had  a  grandmother  living  in  a 
distant  county,  which  she  named,  and  that  the  clergy- 
man of  the  parish  knew  her  and  her  family.  Miss 
Hartley  made  notej  of  the  information  she  received, 
and  found  that  she  contradicted  herself  in  several 
particulars,  and  that  her  statements  were  inconsistent. 
She,  however,  agreed  to  pay  her  expenses  to  her 
grandmother's  i)arish,  provided  she  would  depart 
thither  immediately,  and  arrange  with  the  old  woman 
that  she  should  take  care  of  her  little  sister,  Miss 
Hartley  being  responsible  for  her  board  and  clothing. 
Miss  Hartley  then  dismissed  the  girl,  desiring  her  to 
return  upon  a  day  which  she  named,  to  receive  cloth- 
ing and  money  for  her  journey.  The  day  came  and 
])assed,  but  Biddy  did  riot  appear,  and  for  the  present 
Miss  Hartley  heard  no  more  of  her.  She  made 
inquiries  regarding  Tom  Kelly,  in  the  street  to 
which  she  had  been  directed,  and  found  that  such 
a  person  had  lived  there,  but  had  been  dead  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  and  had  left  no  children.  The 
girl's  stories  respecting  the  families  she  had  lived 
with,  turned  out  equally  devoid  of  foundation. 
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About  this  time,  Miss  Hartley  visited  the  Institu- 
tion upon  a  holiday,  and  divided  a  large  cake  which 
she  had  provided  amongst  the  children.  She  observed 
that  little  Bessie  (the  name  by  which  the  child  was 
known)  did  not  eat  hers,  but  vainly  tried  to  discover 
the  reason.  Some  time  afterwards,  she  learned  from 
the  child,  that  the  girl  who  carried  her  to  and  from 
her  nightly  lodging,  had  beaten  her  for  having  eaten 
a  biscuit  which  Miss  Hartley  had  formerly  given,  and 
threatened  to  do  so  again,  should  she  ever  eat  any 
little  luxury  she  might  receive. 

The  accumulated  sufferings  the  child  was  now  en- 
during, produced  a  rapid  and  visible  effect  upon  a 
constitution  evidently  unqualified,  both  by  nature  and 
habit,  to  bear  such  hardships.  She  became  emaciated 
and  feeble,  whilst  a  violent  inflammation  attacked  her 
eye  and  ear  ;  this  appeared  to  have  been  brought  on 
by  the  cold  she  had  endured  in  consequence  of  the 
removal  of  her  long  flaxen  hair  upon  her  admission 
to  the  Institution.  Miss  Hartley  saw  that  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  poor  infant,  if  not  speedily  relieved,  must 
terminate  her  life,  and  no  longer  hesitated  as  to  the 
course  she  ought  to  pursue. 

Disregarding  the  cold-hearted  policy  which  would 
limit  the  active  exercise  of  philanthropy  to  those  in 
immediate  connection  with  us,  and  inspired  in  its 
stead  with  the  spirit  of  Him  who  has  left  on  record 
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the  command,  "As  ye  have  opportunity,  do  good 
unto  all,"  she  determined  to  rescue  from  her  misery 
the  helpless  little  being  whom  a  chance  wave  of  life's 
ocean  had  thus  washed  to  her  feet,  and  to  trust  to 
Him  who  feedeth  the  young  ravens  when  they  cry, 
for  a  supply  sufficient  to  meet  the  growing  necessities 
of  the  forsaken  little  one.  She  at  once  made  arrange- 
ments for  removing  for  a  time  to  the  sea-coast,  and 
applied  to  the  directors  of  the  Institution  for  permis  - 
sion  to  take  the  child  with  her,  retaining  the  power 
of  returning  her  to  her  present  abode,  should  she 
afterwards  find  it  necessary.  Her  request  was  readily 
acceded  toj  and  the  little  one,  provided  with  new 
though  coarse  clgthiug,  was  sent  to  her  on  the  follow- 
ing day. 


(^jinpftr  Irrnnli. 
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THE    UNHAPPY   SERVANT. 

» 

No  sooner  did  tbe  lonely  little  child,  who  at  this 
time  was  known  only  by  the  name  she  had  borne  at 
the  Institvition,  "  Bessie  Kelly,"  find  herself  restored 
to  liberty,  and  removed  from  the  uncongenial  atmos- 
phere of  the  Institution  to  the  kind  nurture  of  her 
adopted  parent,  than  her  faculties  developed  them- 
selves with  rapidity.  Like  a  bird  escaped  from  its 
cage,  she  appeared  to  delight  in  every  exercise  of  her 
liberated  powers,  and  with  the  budding  gratitude 
that  afterwards  showed  itself  to  be  a  strongly  rooted 
quality  of  her  disposition,  she  appeared  to  delight  in 
obeying  every  command  and  anticipating  every  wish 
of  her  maternal  friend.  Miss  Hartley  watched  with 
deep  interest  and  growing   affection  the  expanding 
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character  of  the  child  she  had  adopted,  and  was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  she  was  wholly  free  from  the  faults 
which  the  wretched  influences  to  which  she  had  been 
exposed  had  led  her  to  expect. 

Though  timid  and  reserved  i^  manner,  she  dis- 
played even  in  minute  actions  a  single-minded  truth 
and  patient  fortitude,  that  evinced  no  less  strength 
than  uprightness.  But  what  appeared  even  more 
wonderful,  considering  the  society  by  which  from  her 
very  infancy  she  had  been  surrounded,  was  the  innate 
refinement  of  her  mind  and  feelings,  which  expressed 
itself  in  all  her  habits  and  actions.  She  also  showed 
great  dislike  of  low  society,  and  though  kind  and 
considerate  to  servants  and  inferiors,  instinctively 
avoided  all  unnecessary  contact  with  them. 

As  the  child  did  not  appear  to  be  more  than  four 
or  five  years  old  when  Miss  Hartley  adopted  her, 
this  aftbrds  a  strong  presumptive  proof  of  what  the 
child's  testimony  afterwards  confirmed,  that  during 
her  residence  with  the  people  who  had  charge  of  her, 
she  had  been  treated  as  a  superior,  and  not  accus- 
tomed to  mix  with  them  on  terms  of  equality. 
Otherwise  it  would  have  been  scarcely  possible  for  so 
young  a  child  to  have  retained  the  intuitive  percep- 
tion she  evidently  possessed  of  her  own  rank.  Upon 
one  occasion,  while  at  the  sea-coast,  a  friend  came  to 
spend  a  few  days  with  Miss  Hartley.     Feeling  at  a 
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loss  how  to  dispose  of  the  child  at  dinner,  as  the 
people  of  the  house  were  not  such  as  she  could 
entrust  her  to,  her  protectress  desired  her  to  wait  by 
her  side,  and  hand  the  plates  to  the  guests,  promising 
afterwards  to  give  her  a  piece  of  veal  pie,  which  was 
at  table  ;  but  on  a  plate  being  given  to  the  child, 
she  threw  herself  on  the  floor,  crying  bitterly,  and 
exclaiming, 

"Oh!  I  cannot,  I  cannot,  don't  ask  me;  I  don't 
want  any  dinner,  but  pray  do  not  ask  me  to  do 
this."  She  was  carried  out  of  the  room  in  a  passion 
of  tears. 

Two  or  three  years  afterwards  she  was  reminded 
of  this  incident,  and  asked  if  she  could  remember 
the  feelings  that  had  caused  her  so  much  distress. 
She  replied  that  she  had  acted  foolishly,  but  could 
not  help  it.  She  had  felt  it  a  disgrace  to  wait  at 
table  like  a  servant,  and  added, 

"  I  wonder  how  I  could  be  so  foolish  when  T  was 
little.  When  I  was  at  the  Institution  I  did  not  like 
to  play  with  the  children,  I  thought  them  much  be- 
neath me,  and  yet  none  of  them,  I  am  sure,  were  so 
friendless  and  so  badly  off  as  I  was  ;  but  indeed  they 
were  so  filthy,  I  could  not  bear  to  touch  them.  Then 
I  had  no  shoes,  and  I  could  not  run  and  play  on  the 
rough  ground." 

"  But  almost  all  the  children  were  without  shoes 
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and  stockings,"  said  Miss  Hart  ey,  "  yet  they  ran  and 
danced  merrily." 

"  I   know  they  did,"  replied    the    child,    "  but  I 
wonder  how  they  could  ;  I  am  sure  I  could  not." 

"  But  you  never  had  shoes,  I  think,"  replied  her 
protectress,  "  until  you  came  to  live  with  me." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  child,  "  T  had  once  a  pair  of  nice 
little  red  boots." 

"  Who  gave  them  to  you  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know." 

"  What  became  of  them  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,  but  my  nice  little  beaver  was 
kicked  under  the  table  at  the  Institution,  and  lost." 

Airs.  Hartley  had  a  parrot,  which  had  been  taken 
with  the  little  party  to  the  sea-coast  lodging.  This 
bird  was  in  the  habit  of  being  fed  with  sugar,  and 
one  day  a  piece  dropped  on  a  chair  in  Miss  Hartley's 
room  :  it  lay  there  for  several  days,  though  Bessie 
was  constantly  in  the  room  with  her  friend.  At  last 
she  pointed  it  out  to  Miss  Hartley,  and  asked  if  she 
might  have  it ;  the  request  was  immediately  granted, 
and  Miss  Hartley  inquired  why  she  had  not  taken  it 
sooner.  The  child  appeared  surprised,  and  looking 
up,  rc])lied  in  lier  childish  dialect,  "  0  you  know  I 
tould  not,  it  was  not  mine  suga." 

This  was  an  early  development  of  honourable  feel- 
ing, which,  up  to  the  period  of  her  adoption,  the  child 
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had  certainly  not  been  taught,  either  by  precept  or 
example  ;  and  though  the  misfortunes  of  her  infancy 
doubtless  did  their  work  in  cultivating  the  patience 
and  fortitude  that  were  so  early  called  into  exercise, 
and  giving  to  her  character  a  somewhat  precocious 
formation,  yet  that  a  child  so  young  should  have 
maintained,  in  the  midst  of  the  contending  and  de- 
basing elements  which  surrounded  her,  such  rectitude, 
and  such  honourable  and  sensitive  feeling,  displays 
a  strength  as  well  as  beauty  of  character,  as  valuable 
as  it  is  rare. 

Another  trait  of  the  little  wanderer's  infancy 
evinces  a  tender  sympathy  with  others,  in  the  suffer- 
ings with  which  she  had  too  early  become  acquainted. 
In  the  house  where  Miss  Hartley  lodged,  a  wretched 
looking  girl,  about  twelve  or  foiu'teeu,  was  employed 
as  a  servant  ;  she  was  scantily  clothed,  badly  fed,  and 
appeared  besides  to  be  often  treated  with  a  culpable 
degree  of  harshness.  The  mihappiness  of  this  girl 
awakened  strong  feelings  of  compassion  in  little 
Bessie's  mind  ;  she  begged  Miss  Hartley  to  teach  her 
to  pray  for  the  poor  orphan,  that  she  might  have 
friends  and  kind  treatment.  One  day  at  luncheon 
the  child  suddenly  left  the  room,  carrying  with  her 
the  food  with  which  she  had  been  supplied.  In  a  short 
time  she  returned,  and  began  to  occupy  herself  in  a 
distant  corner. 
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Miss  Hartley  iuquired  what  she  had  done  with 
her  luncheon.  The  little  one  came  forward,  leaned 
her  hands  on  her  friend's  knee,  and  burst  into 
tears  ;  then  looking  up  piteously  in  her  face,  "  Please 
do  not  be  angry,"  she  said,  "  I  did  not  eat  it,  I  gave 
it  to  the  poor  orphan.  Oh,  you  would  pity  her  if  you 
knew  how  badly  they  use  her.  Yesterday  she 
washed  all  the  lady's  and  the  child's  clothes  after  they 
were  in  bed  ;  and  now,  though  it  is  Sunday,  they  have 
turned  her  into  an  out-house  in  the  garden,  and  won't 
give  her  any  dinner.  Please  let  me  give  her  my 
dinner,  she  wants  it  more  than  I  do.  And  do,  oh  do, 
pray  for  her." 

Miss  Hartley  relieved,  through  the  child,  the  pre- 
sent wants  of  the  orphan,  and  afterwards  repeated  the 
case  to  a  neighbouring  magistrate,  who  took  the  un- 
fortunate girl  under  his  protection.  Thus  little 
Bessie's  prayer  was  answered. 


Cjinjitcr  (Kijiril. 


EARLY   DEVELOPMENT,   CONTINUED  : — FIRST   KNOWLEDGE   OF 
GOD. — THE   SEA-BATH. — THE    UNDER  SECRETARY. 

At  the  period  of  her  adoption  by  Miss  Hartley,  Bessie 
appeared  almost  entirely  without  religious  knowledge. 
Miss  Hartley  was  anxious  that  her  first  associations 
with  the  knowledge  of  God  should  be  of  a  joyous 
natui-e,  and  choosing  one  bright  and  sunny  morning 
when  the  child  was  contentedly  eating  her  breakfast 
by  her  side,  she  spoke  of  God  as  a  great  and  good 
Being,  who  loved  her,  and  took  care  of  her,  who  would 
take  her  to  heaven  if  she  trusted  him,  and  who  had 
given  her  to  be  Miss  Hartley's  child,  that  she  might 
supply  all  her  wants. 

As  her  friend  spoke,  the  child  appeared  absorbed. 
She  did  not  speak,  but  sat  with  her  porringer  of  milk 
in  one  hand,  arrested  on  its  way  to  her  lips,  her  un- 
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tasted  bread  in  the  other,  and  ber  eyes  and  mouth 
open,  as  if  to  drink  in  each  word  as  it  was  uttered. 
AVhen  Miss  Hartley  ceased  to  speak  she  resumed  her 
breakfast  with  an  air  of  silent  abstraction. 

To  the  principle  of  faith,  however,  though  hitherto 
exercised  in  a  human  being  only,  the  child  was  no 
stranger.  Her  confidence  in  her  protectress,  and 
submission  to  her  will,  led  to  efforts  almost  beyond 
her  strength.  Miss  Hartley  was  anxious  to  try  the 
effect  of  sea-bathing,~antl-  Bessie  was  carried  to  the 
beach.  She  submitted  willingly  though  much  afraid, 
but  when  plunged  into  the  water,  she  screamed 
aloud. 

Miss  Hartley  did  not  reprove  her,  but  the  bathing 
woman  told  the  child  it  would  please  Miss  Hartley 
if  she  did  not  cry. 

"Do  you  think  so?"  said  the  child,  "then  I  will 
not  scream." 

She  was  plunged  into  the  sea,  and  remained  silent; 
but  the  effort  it  cost  was  too  much  for  the  delicate 
little  frame  that  encased  so  firm  a  spirit.  When  she 
was  carried  out  of  the  water  her  face  was  livid,  with 
black  circles  round  her  mouth  and  eyes.  It  was 
several  days  before  she  recovered  the  effects  of  this 
exertion.  Miss  Hartley  did  not  venture  to  bathe  her 
again  for  some  time,  and  then  carried  her  into  the 
sea  in  her  arms.     The  child  now  reposed  with  perfect 
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confidence,  and  was  bathed  without  any  agitation  or 
alarm. 

Stronsr  and  trusting:  in  her  affection,  the  little  one 
was  not  less  remarkable  for  the  unselfishness  of  her 
spirit.  Any  appearance  of  self-interest  in  others,  ex- 
cited in  her  mind  emotions  of  surprise  and  disgust. 
When  she  saw  a  little  English  girl,  whom  Miss 
Hartley  had  for  a  time  had  under  her  protection, 
flatter  and  caress  Mrs.  Hartley  for  the  sake  of  the 
sweetmeats  the  kind  old  lady  liberally  bestowed,  she 
would  retire  to  a  distant  corner  of  the  room,  and  gaze 
on  the  juvenile  sycophant  with  looks  of  contempt, 
probably  restrained  from  any  other  expression  only 
by  the  gentleness  and  reserve  of  her  nature. 

Another  marked  feature  in  her  character  was  her 
unbounded  gratitude  to  all  who  had  ever  shown  her 
kindness,  and  the  tenacity  with  which  she  remem- 
bered even  the  slightest  benefits  that  had  ever  been 
conferred  upon  her.  An  unappreciated  instance  of 
this  she  manifested  to  the  under  secretary  of  the 
Institution,  when  upon  one  occasion  she  met  him  with 
her  protectress,  some  time  after  she  had  been  eman- 
cipated from  his  care.  When  he  had  finished  the 
business  which  had  engaged  him,  and  was  about  to 
retire,  Miss  Hartley  was  surprised  to  see  the.  child 
come  forward,  take  his  hand,  and  say,  "  Good  bye, 
sir  ;  thank  you,  thank  you."    The  secretary,  a  vulgar 
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and  coarse  person,  who  considered  himself  a  great 
man  in  virtue  of  his  office,  looked  down  with  con- 
tempt upon  the  child,  angrily  withdrew  his  hand, 
and  hastened  aAvay. 

Bessie  was  too  much  occupied  with  her  own  feelings 
to  observe  the  manner  in  which  he  had  received  the 
artless  expression  of  her  gratitude  ;  but  addressing  her 
friend,  she  said,  "  Did  1  not  do  right  to  take  leave  of 
him  ?  you  know  I  was  a  long  time  kept  and  fed  at 
the  Institution  uncler  his  care,  and  though  I  was 
very  unhappy  there,  it  was  not  his  fault." 

For  some  years  after  Miss  Hartley  adopted  the  de- 
serted little  one,  she  continued  under  the  constant 
influence  of  fear  lest  she  should  be  again  carried 
away.  Upon  one  occasion  she  was  taken  by  her  pro- 
tectress to  see  the  departure  by  sea  of  the  English 
orphan.  When  she  saw  the  steam  vessel  and  the 
other  ships  in  the  harbour,  she  became  much  alarmed, 
and  resisted  every  attempt  to  take  her  on  board  of 
the  vessel,  or  into  the  carriage  which  waited  for  Miss 
Hartley,  and  preferred  standing  by  herself  in  the 
street,  weeping  with  terror  when  any  attempt  was 
made  to  persuade  her  to  go  on  board,  and  exclaiming, 

"  No,  no,  if  I  go  into  a  ship  it  will  run  away  with 
me;  if  I  stay  in  the  carriage  it  will  run  away  with 
me. 

When  her  protectress  rejoined  her,  and  they  drove 
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away  from  the  pier,  she  said,  "  Now  I  am  away  from 
the  ships,  I  am  not  afraid  they  will  run  away  with 
me,"  and  she  appeared  to  have  no  fear  of  the  carriage 
when  her  friend  was  with  her. 

If  she  walked  with  Miss  Hartley  in  a  private  street 
or  lonely  road,  she  often  said  in  an  accent  of  terror, 
"  What  would  you  do  now  if  some  one  were  to  come 
and  carry  me  away  1 "  Miss  Hartley  satisfied  her  by 
saying  she  would  hold  her  fast  and  call  the  police. 

During  one  of  these  walks,  as  they  were  ascending 
a  hill  on  a  rather  lonely  road,  the  child  said,  "  This  is 
like  Summer-hill.  Nicholas  Murphy  lived  near  Sum- 
mer-hill." Miss  Hartley  thought  she  had  now  found 
a  clue  to  the  locality  from  which  the  child  had  been 
brought,  and  set  on  foot  inquiries  in  every  place  she 
could  hear  of  bearing  the  name  of  Summer-hill. 
But  her  efforts  were  vain.  There  were  in  Ireland 
many  places  of  that  name,  but  at  none  of  them  could 
any  information  be  obtained. 

The  child  was  very  young  when  Miss  Hartley 
adopted  her,  and  must  at  a  still  earlier  age  have  been 
taken  from  her  home,  so  that  it  was  very  difficult  to 
obtain  anything  like  a  correct  account  of  herself,  or 
the  least  indication  of  the  neighbourhood  from  which 
she  had  come.  Miss  Hartley,  however,  continued  to 
mark  every  little  action  that  appeared  an  indication 
of  former  habits,  and  to  draw  forth,  as   they  were 
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revived  by  accidental  associations,  any  recollections 
of  the  past  that  ofFered  a  hope,  however  remote,  of 
identifying  her.  One  day  while  engaged  in  play, 
Bessie  saw  a  padlock,  and  said, 

"  I  know  what  that  is  ;  it  is  a  thing  to  lock 
people  up.  Plenty  of  times  it  locked  me  up  all  alone, 
then  I  was  frightened,  it  grew  so  dark,  so  lonely,  for 
there  was  no  one  in  the  house.  Once  Mrs.  Keegan, 
a  woman  who  lived  opposite,  came  to  the  window 
and  tried  to  open  it  to' give  me  bread,  but  it  was  too 
fast  shut,  so  she  took  away  the  bread,  and  I  cried 
till  I  went  to  sleep." 

"And  how  did  you  get  out?"  inquired  her  friend. 

"  In  the  morning  Kitty  came  with  the  key,  and 
opened  the  door.  She  washed  and  combed  me,  put 
on  my  clean  white  pinafore,  and  let  me  run  out  on 
the  road  as  I  pleased  ;  and  then  I  saw  the  great 
coach  laden,  which  was  called  the  Dublin  coach,  and 
sometimes  carts  of  coal,  but  very  few  people." 

Another  time,  as  the  child  sat  on  the  hearth-rug 
dressing  her  doll,  she  found  a  card.  !She  was  pleased 
with  her  treasure,  and  said, 

"  1  know  what  this  is  for,  it  is  to  play  with  when 
people  have  company." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  playing  with  it?"  inquired 
Miss  Hartley. 

"  This  way,  this  way,"  replied  the  child,  moving 
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her  little  hand  very  gracefully,  as  if  to  imitate  the  act 
of  dealing  cards. 

"Whom  did  you  see  doing  this?"  inquired  her 
friend. 

"  I  do  not  know." 

"  Where  did  you  see  it  V 

"  I  don't  know,  I  forget." 

Upon  another  occasion,  when  the  child  was  ill,  an 
old  piano  was  opened  to  amuse  her,  and  she  was 
allowed  to  touch  it.  She  immediately  sat  down, 
though  suffering  at  the  time  from  the  application  of 
leeches,  and  with  the  air  of  a  little  lady,  ran  her 
fingers  over  the  keys,  saying  repeatedly,  "  I  must 
learn  to  play  on  the  piano." 

These  little  incidents,  combined  with  her  general 
appearance  and  manner,  prove  almost  beyond  a  doubt 
that  the  child  had  been  accustomed  to  the  habits  and 
accomplishments  of  polite  life,  and  treated  with  re- 
spect by  the  people  who  had  had  charge  of  her, 
however  much  her  comfort  and  happiness  might  have 
been  neglected  by  them.  But  for  the  present  no 
further  light  was  thrown  upon  the  mysterious  origin 
of  the  little  stranger.  Miss  Hartley  attempted  by  her 
inquiries  to  elicit  further  information,  and  at  last 
the  broken  thread  of  memory  appeared  gradually  to 
re-unite,  and  one  circumstance  after  another  stole  to 
light,  though  many  particulars  were  still  unhappily 
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wanting  to  make  it  available  for  the  tliseovery  of  her 
birth. 

The  facts  thus  thrown  together  were  drawn  from 
Bessie  at  different  times  and  by  different  persons. 
Directing  her  inquiries  first  towards  the  only  connec- 
tion the  child  had  appeared  to  be  possessed  of  at  the 
time  ^liss  Hartley  found  her,  her  protectress  inquired 
what  Biddy  Kelly  had  done  with  her,  as  she  had  no 
home,  nor  father,  nor  mother. 

"  But  she  has  a  home,"  said  the  child,"  a  nasty 
filthy  home,  and  a  father  and  mother  too." 

"  Did  you  always  live  there  1 "  inquired  Miss 
Hartley. 

"  Oh  no,  only  for  a  very  little  time,  after  Mrs. 
Kelly,  Biddy's  mother,  brought  me  from  Nicholas 
Murphy  to  Dublin  under  her  cloak."' 
"  Were  you  not  always  in  Dublin  ! " 
"  No  ;  I  was  far  away  among  nice  corn-fields,  and 
green  trees,  and  pretty  blue  mountains,  till  Mrs. 
Kelly  took  me  on  her  back,  and  brought  me  to  her 
filthy  house,  with  dirty  stairs  and  broken  floor,  and 
there  I  first  saw  Biddy,  and  Biddy's  father,  with  a 
wooden  leg,  and  Biddy's  sister  Mary,  and  a  little  boy  ; 
and  they  took  off"  my  clothes,  all  but  my  frock,  and 
my  nice  new  checked  pinafore  with  sleeves,  and  put 
them  on  him,  and  a  few  days  after  Mrs.  Kelly  sent 
Biddy  to  carry  me  to  the  Institution. 
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"  If  I  can  find  Biddy's  motlier,"  said  Miss  Hartley, 
"  would  you  like  to  go  back  to  her  ?" 

At  the  moment  this  question  was  asked  the  child 
Avas  leaning-  her  little  arms  on  her  friend's  knee,  and 
Miss  Hartley  was  startled  by  the  thrill  of  horror 
which  passed  like  an  electric  shock  through  her 
frame. 

"  Oh  no  ! "  she  exclaimed,  imploringly,  "  don't 
give  me  to  her ;  I  would  rather  go  back  to  the  Insti- 
tution. Look,"  she  continued,  pushing  aside  the 
fair  hair  from  her  forehead,  "  see  what  she  did  to 
me."  There,  on  the  head  of  the  innocent  child, 
was  a  deep  scar,  evidently  the  remains  of  a  wound 
inflicted  by  a  blunt  and  heavy  instrument.  "  They 
never  would  let  me  out  of  the  room,"  the  child  re- 
sumed, after  she  had  shown  this  mark  of  the  cruel 
treatment  to  which  she  had  been  subjected,  "  I  did 
not  like  to  be  there,  so  one  day  I  went  to  the  door 
hoping  to  get  out.  Mrs.  Kelly  saw  me,  and  gave  me 
a  blow  with  something  hard  which  hurt  me  greatly, 
and  made  a  great  deal  of  blood  to  fall  on  the  hearth. 
But  no  one  minded,  and  after  a  long  time  the  blood 
stoi)ped,  and  the  place  got  well." 

When  such  treatment  had  been  endured  by  the 
ftnfortunate  infant  during  her  wanderings,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  for  some  time  after  she  was  placed  in 
happier  circumstances,  her  mind  appeared  stupefied, 
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like  one  who  had  awakened  from  the  horrors  of  ni<jht- 
mare,  and  it  was  only  by  repeated  and  apparently 
casual  interrogations,  the  replies  to  which  were  care- 
fully noted  down  and  submitted  to  the  child's  own 
judgment,  when  time  and  kind  treatment  had  de- 
veloped her  powers,  that  Miss  Hartley,  assisted  by  a 
physician  who  had  attended  her,  and  one  or  two  other 
kind  friends,  was  able  at  last  to  throw  her  touching- 
history  into  the  form  of  a  connected  narrative. 


THE    CHILD  S    RECOLLSCnOXS : — ISS     LOSKLT     COTTAGE. — THE 
XCKDESED   ILADT- — THB  KCmSIXS  HGHC^ 

Thu  fiisi  raT  of  light  that  penetrates  the  thick 
liarrfcoess  lawodrag  over  the  deep  of  man's  new-bean 
existence.  Mk  tipoii  the  ^ee  of  her  who  is  as  God 
to  the  trembling  beins:  that  lies  cradled  in  her  anus  ; 
the  first  socnd  that  thrills  the  «wds  of  awak^iing 
imm<ataIitT,  fe  that  voice,  the  music  of  whose  love 
speaks  to  nr  -  "  :-s  faith  of  a  gloiiorts  future.  But 
the  memoir  c:  ;.:.i  .onelT  child  traTelled  back  into  the 
dJTn  regions  of  in&n*^,  and  no  mother  s  smile  lighted 
its  shade -^^  '---'hs — no  sudi  voice  echoed  through  its 
.'r>^ -ry  s..  „: -.-..i.    All  w^ts  silent,  cold,  and  dark — and 

r,  without  one  HtiV  of  kindred  or  affection  to  her 

kind,  a  little  islet  in  the  waste  of  waters,  stood  the 
forssiken  one.     Xo  memorv  of  home  held  the  infant 
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in  its  sheltering  embrace,  no  brother  or  sister's  voice 
had  mingled  in  her  play,  no  mother's  arms  had 
cradled  her  little  form,  nor  mother's  voice  hushed 
her  in  the  soft  repose  of  infancy.  A  solitary  cottage, 
in  the  midst  of  corn-fields  and  blue  mountains,  was 
the  place  where  the  child  first  awoke  to  conscioxis 
existence. 

A  rather  elderly  man,  called  Nicholas  Murphy, 
with  a  care-worn  countenance,  appeared  to  be  the 
owner  of  the  cottage,  and  was  with  her  there  during 
the  day.  He  was  never  harsh  to  her  ;  but  she  could 
not  remember  his  caressing  or  appearing  to  love  her, 
and  her  little  heart  instinctively  yearned  for  the  ten- 
derness that,  if  ever  known,  had  been  so  at  too  early 
a  period  for  her  to  remember  it ;  she  longed  for  some 
one  to  love  her,  some  friend  in  whose  arms  she  might 
rest.  And  the  unseen  though  present  Friend,  yet 
unrevealed  to  her  infant  mind,  was  preparing  for  her 
such  a  haven  of  repose  ;  but  the  time  was  not  yet 
come  for  her  to  find  it.  At  night,  when  the  little 
being,  whose  consciousness  of  Almighty  protection 
still  slumbered,  most  required  to  feel  that  an  earthly 
protector  was  near,  she  was  wholly  deserted.  Nicholas 
Murphy  quitted  the  cottage,  and  the  child  was  left 
to  herself,  to  brave  all  the  terrors  of  darkness  alone. 
These  nights  appear  to  have  been  times  of  great 
distress  to  the  deserted   infant  ;    for  she  described 
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herself  as  often  awaking  in  alarm  ;  and  not  only 
suffering  from  fear,  but  from  hunger,  she  lay  awake 
weeping  in  her  desolate  misery  with  no  human  help 
at  hand.  Her  cries  reached  the  ear  of  a  kind 
neighbour,  a  Mrs.  Keegan,  of  whom  she  frequently 
spoke,  and  upon  more  than  one  occasion,  she  tried 
to  force  open  the  window,  that  she  might  give 
her  bread  ;  but  in  vain.  These  times  of  suffering 
were  terminated  by  the  return  of  morning,  when  a 
girl,  named  Kitty,  who  the  child  believed  to  be 
Nicholas  Murphy's  daughter,  came  and  opened  the 
door,  washed  and  dressed  her,  and  she  thought  gave 
her  food  ;  for  she  did  not  remember  feeling  hungry, 
except  during  the  night.  It  was  one  amongst  many 
proofs  afforded  by  the  child's  early  history,  of  a  more 
than  common  strength  of  mind,  that  at  so  early  an 
age  night  after  night  she  endured  these  terrors,  and 
as  each  evening  declined  must  have  dreaded  their 
approach,  without  her  intellect  being  impaired  or  her 
temper  injured.  When  Kitty  had  dressed  and  fed 
her,  she  was  allowed  to  run  about  freely  all  day  in 
the  open  air,  and  this  freedom  of  companionship 
with  nature,  probably,  did  much  both  in  soothing  her 
spirit  and  preserving  her  health. 

She  bore  no  name  while  residing  at  the  cottage, 
and  could  not  remember  any  by  which  she  had  been 
called.     The  people   around    her   addressed   her   as 
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'•Little  One."  She  did  not  tbink  she  was  in  any  way 
related  to  them,  and  they  did  not  appear  to  regard 
her  with  any  special  affection,  bnt  treated  her  with 
respect  as  if  from  a  sense  of  duty. 

From  the  nature  of  his  occupations,  Nicholas 
!Murphy  appears  to  have  been  a  small  farmer,  and 
some  of  his  relatives  lived  at  a  larger  farm  near. 

Amidst  the  distress  and  desolation  of  her  present 
life,  the  child  drew  an  inward  support  from  one  idea 
that  jiossessed  her.  "  This  was  the  image  of  a  pretty 
lady,  who  loved  her  and  would  one  day  come  to  take 
her  home ;  for  the  feeling  that  she  was  not  at  home 
never  for  an  instant  appears  to  have  deserted  bei-. 
This  partially  remembered  home,  for  which  her  young- 
heart  yearned,  was  somehow  associated  in  her  mind 
with  a  large  house  visible  at  some  distance  across  the 
fields,  which  the  child,  when  dressed  in  her  little 
white  pinafore  and  permitted  to  wander  about  by 
herself,  used  to  climb  a  bank  near  for  the  purpose  of 
contemplating,  wondering  as  she  did  so  how  she  could 
get  to  it.  The  lady's  return  appears  to  have  been  the 
star  of  hope  to  which  the  child's  expectation  was  con- 
stantly directed ;  and  day  after  day  she  watched  for 
lior  appearing  on  the  lonely  road  along  whicii  her 
longing  eyes  were  directed.  Ikit  day  after  day  passed 
and  no  one  came ;  only  the  Dublin  mail  toiled  up 
the  hill;  and  carts  from  a  colliery  went  by. 
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Still  the  cliild  continued  her  watch  ;  though  each 
evening  closed  upon  her  hope  deferred,  the  morning 
might  bring  its  accomplishment,  and  meanwhile  the 
image  that  filled  her  heart,  dim  and  shadowy  as  that 
image  might  be,  raised  her  above  the  overwhelming 
power  of  the  trials  that  surrounded  her. 

One  morning  Nicholas  Murphy  was  sitting  at  the 
door  of  his  cottage,  when  a  tall  man  approached, 
dressed  in  a  large  grey  coat  with  a  cape  ;  he  appeared 
blind,  and  was  led  by  a  little  shaggy  terrier,  which  he 
held  by  a  chain ;  he  had  a  long  stick  in  his  hand. 
Murphy  addressed  him,  and  invited  him  to  sit  down, 
saying,  "  Well,  Thady,  you  are  going  your  rounds." 
The  child  felt  an  instinctive  dislike  to  the  beggar, 
and  crept  away,  so  that  she  did  not  hear  the  conver- 
sation nor  observe  his  departure. 

Another  morning  (probably  that  of  the  day  suc- 
ceeding the  blind  beggar's  appearance)  arose  upon  the 
child's  still  unfulfilled  hopes.  Full  of  her  old  expecta- 
tioiis,  and  unconscious,  perhaps,  of  the  heart-sickness 
she  had  not  yet  learned  to  know,  she  got  on  her 
accustomed  watch-tower,  and  once  more  turned  her 
gaze  to  the  point  where  she  expected  her  star  to 
arise.  She  looked  no  more  in  vain  ;  her  long  ex- 
pected friend  appeared  in  the  distance,  and  a  flood  of 
joy  rushed  into  her  young  heart  at  the  sight.  De- 
scending from  the  bank,  she  ran  quickly  along  the 
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road  ;  a  rising  ground  now  hid  from  her  the  object  of 
her  ardent  longings,  but  she  knew  where  she  was, 
and  sped  on  her  way,  her  mind  filled  with  bright 
images  of  the  future  opening  before  her.  Now  she 
was  no  longer  desolate,  now  she  had  found  her  rest ; 
those  arms  to  which  she  fled  would  shelter  her,  that 
heart  love  and  care  for  her.     She  had  found  her  home. 

She  reached  the  summit  of  the  rising  ground,  she 
rushed  forward  to  her  long  sought  place  of  rest,  and 
looked  around,  but  the  spot  where  she  had  thought 
to  see  her  friend  was  void ;  all  around  stretched  a 
dreary  expanse  of  earth  and  sky,  untenanted  by  the 
form  that  comprised  them  all  to  her.  The  sudden 
shock  echoed  fearfully  through  the  waste  that  was 
long  to  remain  unfilled  in  her  young  spirit. 

While  she  stood  paralyzed  by  the  blow,  a  low 
moaning  struck  upon  her  ear.  Even  in  the  accents 
of  pain  that  voice  was  not  unknown.  Looking 
around  in  alarm,  she  at  last  saw  a  gap  in  the  hedge  ; 
towards  this  she  timidly  crept,  and  bending  down, 
looked  through.  Long  was  it  ere  the  dark  spell  of 
the  sight  she  beheld  passed  from  her  young  spirit. 
Long  was  it  ere  the  icy  chain  with  which  it  bound 
her  was  dissolved,  and  her  lips  dared  to  repeat  that 
scene  of  horror,  written  on  her  memory  in  characters 
never  to  be  effaced.  On  the  ground  lay  the  be- 
loved being  to  whose  embrace  but  a  moment  before 
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the  infant  had  sped  as  the  goal  of  all  her  desires. 
Life  was  ebbing  fast  away,  Avhile  the  only  sounds  that 
parted  those  lips  whose  accents  of  love  the  child  had 
bounded  to  hear,  were  the  moans  wrung  forth  by  the 
anguish  of  her  death-wound.  Bending  over  her, 
glutting  the  sight,  of  which  in  fearful  falsehood  he 
said  that  heaven  had  deprived  him,  with  the  spectacle 
of  her  dying  pangs,  stood  her  murderer,  the  Avretched 
Thady.  He  held  a  knife,  the  instrument  of  his 
deadly  purpose,  in  his  hand. 

A  cry  of  mingled  terror  and  despair  burst  from  the 
lips  of  the  child  as  she  beheld  this  horrible  scene. 

The  murderer  turned,  and  fixing  upon  her  his 
baleful  glance,  fiercely  bade  her  begone,  or  she  should 
share  the  same  fate.  Distracted  with  amazement, 
horror,  and  grief,  the  infant  fled  back  to  the  mid- 
night darkness  of  the  unkindly  home,  from  v/hich 
hope,  its  only  light,  had  fled.  Had  she  possessed  one 
friend  in  whom  the  confiding  faith  of  infancy  reposed, 
she  would  have  told  what  she  had  seen  ;  but  sur- 
rounded only  by  objects  of  fear  or  distrust,  her  lips 
Avere  sealed.  In  the  vague  imaginings  of  a  mind 
strained  by  fear  and  misery  l>eyond  its  infant  capa- 
city, she  fancied  that  if  she  spoke  of  the  scene  she 
had  witnessed,  its  horrors  Avould  return ;  and  thus 
she  was  silent,  and  the  fearful  vision,  unshared  with 
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any  human  being,  continued  to  haunt  her  sad  and 
desolate  heart. 

The  only  beam  that  had  cheered  her  lonely  and 
forsaken  life  was  quenched  in  utter  darkness.  The 
star  of  her  heart  had  set,  and  she  had  nothing- 
left.  In  her  own  artless  and  touching  language  she 
said  that  "All  her  joy  and  gladness  were  gone.  Her 
heart  was  empty  and  gone  down.  Now  she  must  be 
sad  and  lonely  in  her  very  heart.  Now  she  had  no 
one  to  love  her."    "" 

It  appeared  to  be  on  that  evening  or  the  following 
day,  that  the  man,  I\Iurphy,  was  absent  from '  home, 
and  Bessie  was  left  alone  with  all  the  new-born 
misery  of  her  situation.  Her  infant  powers  were 
})robably  quite  unequal  to  describe  at  the  time  what 
she  underwent ;  and  in  after  years,  when  she  spoke 
of  the  past,  touching  and  vivid  as  her  descriptions 
were,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  softening  veil  of 
time  and  distance  obscured  much  that  nuist  have 
well-nigh  sapped  the  very  springs  of  life. 

C)f  this  climax  of  forsaken  loneliness  the  child 
appears  to  have  preserved  no  record,  but  the  relief 
sent  in  the  moment  of  need  by  Him  who  as  a  Father 
piticth  his  cliihlren,  remains  vividly  impressed  upon 
lier  memory.  Mrs.  Keegan,  the  kind  neighbour  who 
licfon;  had  endeavoured  to  suj)ply  her  with  bread, 
came  to  her,  and  finding  her  alone,  took  her  to  her 
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cottage,  tlie  only  dwelling  that  appears  to  liave  been 
near  Nicholas  Murphy's  house.  Bessie  remembers 
when  she  entered  the  cottage  an  appearance  of  bustle 
and  preparation  as  if  visitors  were  expected,  and  she 
had  not  been  long  there  when  a  woman  and  a  soldier 
entered  bearing  with  them  a  coffin.  They  placed  this 
ominous  looking  object  in  the  cottage,  and  sat  down 
apparently  fatigued  by  their  journey. 

The  soldier  spoke  of  England  and  of  his  master. 
The  child  became  alarmed  by  the  strange  scene  around 
her,  and  began  to  cry,  when  Mrs.  Keegan  took  her 
in  her  arms,  and  carrying  her  up  stairs  laid  her  in  her 
own  bed,  where,  exhausted  no  doubt  by  all  she  had 
gone  through,  she  fell  asleep.  When  she  awoke, 
which  she  thinks  was  not  until  the  following  mornino- 
the  soldier  and  the  woman  were  gone,  the  coffin  also 
had  been  carried  away,  and  no  one  spoke  of  what  had 
passed. 

About  this  time  ISTicholas  Murphy  appeared  to  be 
unusually  busy  with  his  farm  labours,  and  a  man 
came  to  assist  him,  whom  Kitty  called  "  Uncle  John ;" 
a  boy  named  Tim  also  sometimes  worked  with  him, 
whom  the  child  supposed  to  be  his  son.  But  the  poor 
infant's  condition  was  in  no  way  improved  by  the 
increased  number  of  those  who  surrounded  her;  still 
she  was  amongst  alien  hearts,  and  whether  few  or 
many  made  little  diffei'ence.  The  boy  Tim  appears  to 
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have  disliked  the  child,  but  whether  merely  from  his 
0W11  temper,  or  from  any  other  cause,  she  knew  not. 

One  Sunday  morning,  apparently  about  the  same 
period  that  the  terrible  scene  of  the  lady's  murder 
took  place,  Bessie  observed  that  Nicholas  Murphy 
dressed  himself  in  his  best  clothes,  and  spent  the 
morning  at  home,  while  Kitty  made  his  breakfast. 
He  then  brushed  his  hat,  took  a  book  out  of  his 
chest,  and  appeared  preparing  to  go  to  some  place  of 
worship,  when  a  procession  passed  the  cottage,  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  men  dressed  in  frieze  coats 
and  carrying  sticks  in  their  liands. 

Murphy  went  to  the  door  of  his  cottage  and  spoke 
to  them,  but  did  not  join  them.  He  then  returned 
to  the  house,  and  if  he  had  previously  entertained  the 
idea  of  going  to  church,  he  now  abandoned  it,  and 
passed  the  day  quietly  in  his  cabin,  reading  to  Kitty 
from  the  book  which  he  had  taken  from  his  chest. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  another  sight  of 
terror  greeted  tlie  eyes  of  the  unfortunate  infant. 
The  house  across  the  fields,  the  paradise  of  her  young 
imagination,  so  mysteriously  associated  with  her 
dimly  remembered  home,  was  in  flames.  Tlic  strange 
protectors  of  the  child  stood  calmly  contemplating 
the  work  of  destruction,  without  making  any  effort 
to  arrest  its  jtrogress,  or  assist  the  inhabitants  of 
the  mansion.     Mrs.  Keegan  expressed  pity  for  the 
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proprietors,  saying  she  feared  they  would  suffer 
greatly;  but  Murphy  seems  to  have  preserved  an 
absolute  silence,  both  regarding  the  event  and  its 
authors.  The  child  wept  piteously  as  she  witnessed 
the  ruin  of  her  pictured  home,  while  a  fresh  tide 
of  lonely  despair  seems  to  have  invaded  the  little 
heart  so  sorely  tried.  Now  that  her  long-expected 
friend  was  gone,  and  her  bright  ideal  home  destroyed, 
she  felt  that  she  had  nothing  more  to  hope  for  or 
expect. 

The  veil  of  mystery  that  hangs  over  these  events  is 
still  as  impenetrable  as  that  which  enshrouds  every- 
thing else  relating  to  the  origin  of  the  forsaken  child. 
Whether  she  is  correct  in  associating  the  murder 
of  the  unfortunate  lady  and  the  destruction  of  the 
house  with  each  other,  and  in  believing  them  to  be 
connected  with  herself,  or  whether  she  was  in  one 
or  both  cases  deceived  by  some  real  or  fancied  resem- 
blance, it  is  impossible,  with  anything  approaching 
to  certainty,  to  decide.  That  she  was  correct,  at 
least,  as  regards  the  lady,  is  more  than  probable,  from 
her  at  once  identifying  her  with  the  image  that  so 
long  had  filled  her  mind.  There  is,  perhaps,  more 
room  to  doubt  that  the  house  was  indeed  the  early 
home  of  the  little  wanderer,  as  it  appears  probable 
that  whatever  motive  caused  her  to  be  removed  from 
it,  would  have  induced  those  who  sent  her  away  to 
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place  her  at  a  greater  distance,  where  the  risk  of 
discovery  woukl  be  diminished.  Or,  if  she  was  stolen 
from  her  home,  the  ravishers  would  hardly  keep  the 
bird  within  sight  of  the  nest  from  which  they  had 
torn  it,  liable  at  any  moment  to  escape  and  return 
thither,  or  to  be  recognized  by  the  parents  from 
whom  she  had  been  taken.  An  accidental  resem- 
blance, too,  was  more  likely  to  deceive  her  here  than 
in  the  lady.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  coincidence 
of  the  burnin<x  of  the  mansion  with  the  murder  of 
the  hapless  lady,  throws  a  strong  air  of  probability 
over  their  connection  with  each  other.  When  the 
mystery  of  the  child's  birth  is  revealed,  light  will, 
doubtless,  be  cast  upon  this  obscure  passage  of  her 
history.  Meanwhile,  the  truth  regarding  it  can  be 
known  only  by  Him  "from  whom  no  secrets  are 
hid." 

Upon  this  occasion,  as  upon  the  still  more  terrible 
one  that  had  preceded  it,  the  child  was  silent  regard- 
ing the  agonized  workings  of  her  heart.  Her  tears 
alone  showed  that  she  suffered  ;  but  how  little  could 
tears,  shed  by  a  child  if  its  doll  be  injured,  reveal  of  a 
grief  HO  awful  and  unnatural  as  that  which  preyed 
upon  the  poor  infant's  very  vitals  !  Kitty,  however, 
who  appears  to  have  treated  her  with  a  sort  of 
kindness,  not,  perliajjs,  dcip  or  wise  enough  to  be 
either  sympathy  or   love,  observed    her    tears,   and 
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taking   her   iu  her   arms,   soothed  her  till   she   fell 
asleep. 

Upon  another  day,  which  appears  to  have  been 
near  the  same  period,  probably  a  few  days  afterwards, 
Murphy  was  sitting  in  his  cabin,  when  a  woman 
entered.  She  was  of  a  dark,  forbidding  aspect,  and 
wore  a  long  cloak  and  a  beaver  bonnet.  Murphy 
called  the  child  to  come  to  him,  and  took  her 
upon  his  knee,  which  was  an  unusual  circumstance 
with  him,  while  he  talked  a  great  deal  to  the  woman, 
apparently  giving  her  directions  about  the  child. 
The  woman  at  last  asked  her  if  she  would  go  ^vith 
her  to  Dublin,  but  the  child,  who  from  the  first 
appeared  to  regard  her  with  strong  aversion,  de- 
terniinately  refused  to  go,  and  the  woman's  promise 
to  give  her  cakes  and  fine  things,  was  without  any 
effect.  At  last  the  child,  who  appeared  to  have  been 
terrified  at  the  idea  of  being  sent  with  her,  got  away, 
and  running  from  the  cabin,  took  refuge  with  her 
friend  Mrs.  Keegan  until  she  was  gone. 
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THE   CHILD  S   RECOLLECTIONS,     CONTINUED  : — THE    JOURNEY. — 
THE   HALL   OF    MOURNING. — THE   DEN    OF    MISERY. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  cottage  occupied  by 
Nicholas  Murphy,  there  was  a  cross  road,  shaded  on 
both  sides  with  dark  old  trees.  From  the  child's 
description  this  appears  to  have  been,  either  then 
or  at  some  former  period,  the  avenue  to  a  gentleman's 
house.  Further  on,  upon  the  public  road,  stood  a 
substantial  farm-house,  with  a  black  hall-door  and 
several  windows.      It  was  here  that  Kitty  lived. 

About  the  time  that  the  dark,  forbidding  woman, 
who  80  strongly  excited  the  child's  aversion,  appeared 
upon  the  stage  of  her  stormy  life,  she  was  one 
morning  taken  to  this  farm-house,  and  introduced  to 
the  notice  of  an  old  lady  who  lived  there,  and  who 
the  child  believed   was  Nicholas   Murphy's  mother. 
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The  person  whom  Kitty  had  designated  as  Uncle 
John  lived  here  also,  and,  perhaps,  other  persons, 
as  there  appeared  to  be  several  apartments. 

The  child  saw  a  number  of  reapers  at  breakfast  in 
the  kitchen.  When  breakfast  was  over  Kitty  took 
her  to  the  old  lady's  room.  It  was  fmnished  with  a 
neat,  curtained  bed,  mahogany  tables,  and  black 
haircloth  chairs.  The  old  lady  was  dressed  in  a 
black  gown  and  white  cap  wdth  black  ribbons.  She 
was  active,  but  appeared  to  be  suffering  in  some 
degree  from  illness.  In  after  days  the  child  often 
described  old  ladies  whom  she  met  in  society  as 
resembling  this  person,  which  appears  to  indicate  her 
as  somewhat  superior  in  rank  to  those  by  whom 
she  was  surrounded.  The  child  was  placed  on  a 
seat  beside  her,  and  the  old  lady,  putting  on  her 
spectacles,  proceeded  to  read  to  her  from  a  large 
volume  which  lay  on  the  table  before  her,  and  spoke 
a  good  deal  to  her,  apparently  giving  her  religious 
instruction  ;  but  the  little  one  was  too  much  engaged 
in  examining  the  new  objects  around  her  to  under- 
stand even  the  subject  on  which  she  spoke. 

After  this  visit  to  the  old  lady's  room,  Kitty 
took  the  child  in  her  arms  and  carried  her  into 
the  fields,  where  she  gathered  blackberries  for  her. 
While  they  were  thus  employed,  a  black  coach,  with 
plumes  of  the  same  colour,  evidently  a  hearse,  followed 
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by  one  or  two  mourning  coaclies,  passed  up  the  shady 
avenue  before  described.  Kitty  stood  watching  thera 
through  the  hedge.  The  child  did  not  at  the  time 
understand  wliat  this  procession  meant. 

Kitty  remained  in  the  fields  with  the  child  till 
the  evening,  when  she  carried  her  to  the  farm-house, 
not  again  to  the  cottage.  Nicholas  Murphy  and 
several  other  persons  were  seated  in  the  kitchen 
round  a  large  fire,  upon  which  a  cake  was  baking. 

The  child  passed  that  night  with  Kitty  in  a  small 
room  at  the  farm-house.  She  was  awakened  very 
early  in  the  morning,  before  it  was  quite  light. 
Kitty  dressed  her,  and  she  was  then  placed  in  a  cart, 
which  Murphy  had  prepared.  He  put  the  cake 
which  she  had  seen  baking  on  the  previous  evening 
beside  her,  and  then,  getting  up  on  the  cart  himself, 
he  drove  off,  and  the  helpless  little  one,  who,  like 
a  leaf  swayed  by  the  tempest,  was  thus  moved  about, 
without  power  or  choice  of  her  own,  at  the  capricious 
will  of  men,  was  borne  away  from  the  scenes  of  her 
early  life — the  only  place  where  she  could  claim  a  tie, 
even  with  inanimate  things. 

The  road  by  which  Murphy  conveyed  the  child 
does  not  ajipear  to  have  been  the  shady  avenue, 
as  she  describes  it  to  have  been  a  straight  road  for 
some  distance,  and  very  bleak.  They  stayed  to  break- 
fast at  what  appeared  to  be  an  inn,  where  Murj)hy 
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fed  her,  and  then  resumed  their  journey.  After 
this  the  road  sank  down  into  a  dell,  overshadowed 
with  beautiful  trees.  The  grass  was  smooth  and 
green,  and  they  appeared  to  have  entered  upon  the 
avenue  to  a  gentleman's  seat. 

Murphy  stopped  at  the  gate-keeper's  house,  where 
he  gave  his  charge  some  refreshment,  and  unharnessed 
his  horse.  While  resting  here  he  had  a  good  deal  of 
conversation  with  the  gate-keeper  about  some  misfor- 
tune which  appeared  to  have  recently  befallen  the 
family.  There  was  a  large  house  in  the  park,  sur- 
rounded with  trees  and  shrubs,  but  the  blinds  were 
all  down,  and  the  house  looked  dark  and  gloomy. 
Murphy  went  out  for  a  short  time,  leaving  the  child 
in  the  gate-keeper's  house,  but  soon  returned,  and 
carried  her  in  his  arms  to  the  hall  of  the  great 
house.  A  maid  was  waiting  there,  who  took  her 
from  Murphy,  and  carried  her  into  a  room  where  she 
saw  a  long  box  covered  with  very  black  cloth — pro- 
bably a  coffin,  overspread  with  a  velvet  pall.  The 
blinds  were  down,  and  the  furniture  was  coated  with 
dust.  The  maid  remained  there  for  some  time  with 
the  child,  who  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any 
impression  of  fear  from  the  objects  around  her.  She 
was  then  carried  into  another  room,  at  the  door  of 
which  they  were  met  by  a  lady,  who  took  her  in 
her  arms  and  carried  her  to  a  four-post  bed,  upon 
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which  she  placed  her,  remaining  with  her.  The  lady- 
was  young,  slightly  formed,  and  of  small  stature. 
She  was  dressed  in  mourning,  and  appeared  very  sad. 
The  little  one  appears  to  have  felt  quite  at  home  with 
her,  and  instinctively  conscious  that  she  had  now  got 
into  her  proper  sphere.  There  seems  to  have  been 
no  emotion  of  surprise  at  the  size  of  the  house  or 
style  of  its  furniture, — no  feeling  of  uncertainty  and 
bewilderment,  such  as  the  child  of  a  peasant  would 
naturally  have  experienced  on  being  suddenly  trans- 
lated for  the  first  time  from  her  cottage-home  to 
the  halls  of  the  great.  On  the  contrary,  the  ease 
and  facility  with  which  she  at  once  glided  into  all  the 
circumstances  of  her  present  position  afforded  a 
strong  proof  that  the  refinements  and  elegancies  of 
the  higher  classes  of  society  were  her  native  at- 
mosphere, deprived  of  which  she  had  been  restless 
and  ill  at  ease. 

Whether  the  coffin  at  Mrs.  Kecgan's  house  was 
identical  with  that  upon  which  the  child  now 
looked  ;  whether  either  or  both  were  connected  with 
the  infant,  brought  into  such  strange  juxta-position 
with  them  ;  whether  the  form,  awaiting,  in  that 
silent  resting-place,  admission  to  a  sanctuary  which 
no  murderer's  hand  could  violate,  was  indeed  the 
hapless  victim  of  the  wretched  Thady  ;  whether  it 
was   her  own   mother  whoni  the    diild    had  beheld 
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perishing  under  the  assassin's  knife,  and  in  whose 
silent  presence  she  now  stood — all  unconscious  that 
the  arms  that  would  have  clasped  her  lay  cold  and 
lifeless  there,  that  the  eyes  that  would  have  shed 
on  her  the  living  beam  whose  idea  had  long  been 
the  light  of  her  soul,  were  there  sealed  in  death ; 
whether  the  lady,  who  now  cherished  the  infant 
with  almost  maternal  kindness,  was  indeed  bound 
to  her  by  ties  of  a  near  consanguinity,  and  mourned 
iu  the  departed  a  sister  beloved, — all  these  are 
questions  still  shrouded  in  darkness,  and  their  echo 
calls  forth  no  response  from  the  dim  regions  of 
the  past. 

One  thing  appears  strongly  probable,  that  unless 
the  infant  were  in  some  way  closely  connected  with 
the  dead,  no  one  would  have  exposed  a  child  of  such 
tender  age  to  an  impression  so  painful  as  that 
gloomy  scene  was  likely  to  produce.  If  it  were,  in- 
deed, the  mother  of  the  infant  that  slumbered  there, 
the  natural  feelings  of  her  surviving  relations  might 
prompt  the  wish  that,  in  after  days,  she  should 
have  the  comfort  of  knowing  that  she  had  bidden 
her  an  unconscious  farewell.  And  thus  the  servant 
was  desired  to  carry  the  babe  to  her  mother's  place 
of  repose,  while  the  feelings  of  the  sister  probably 
were  too  agonized  to  permit  her  to  witness  the  heart- 
touching  meeting. 
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If    the   lady   who   now   received    the    child   was 
indeed  so  near  a  relative,  it  may  appear  strange  that 
the  little  one  should  retain  no  knowledge  of  her. 
Yet  may  not  the  confidence  she  appears  at  once  to 
have  inspired,  have  been  the  result  of  unconscious 
remembrance  1     But  if  the  infant  had  now  indeed 
found  her  home,   the  next  page  of   her  history  is 
a  strangely  perplexing  one.     For  the  remainder  of 
that  day  she  was  carefully  and  fondly  tended,  and 
she  passed  the  night  under  the  watchful  care  of  her 
new-found   friends.     But  instead   of  being   now  at 
once  and  for  ever  rescued  from  the  rude  guardian 
who  had  held  her  more  in  captivity  than  nurture  ; 
instead  of  being  restored  to  name  and  place  in  the 
world  that  had  treated  her  heretofore  so  hardly,  the 
little  wanderer  was  on  the  following  morning   re- 
stored to  the  man  who  had  been  so  evidently  con- 
nected with  her  unlawful  detention,  and  sent  forth 
again   on  the  wide  world  alone,   with  no  friend  or 
protector  to  save  her  from  the  fate  to  which  she  was 
abandoned.     The  child  gives  no  record  of  the  feel- 
ings with  which  she  left  her  new-found  home,  and 
perceived  herself  again  under  the  power  of  Murphy. 
Although  he  had  never  shown  her  any  marked  or 
special  affection,  he  had    not    been    harsh    to    her ; 
and  her  loving  heart  in  after  years  retained  a  grate- 
ful remembrance  of  such  kindness  as  he  had  shown. 
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She  probably,  therefore,  felt  no  terror  in  being 
again  committed  to  his  guardianship  ;  and  she  was 
too  young  to  understand  that  she  was  leaving  her 
home,  if  such  indeed  it  was — perhaps  never  to  re- 
turn. But  a  time  of  suffering  awaited  her  now, 
greater  than  any  she  had  yet  endured,  save  in  the 
fearful  moment  of  the  lady's  murder.  Unsatisfying 
to  her  yearning  heart  as  was  the  modified  kindness 
with  which  Murphy  had  treated  her,  even  that  was 
to  be  withdrawn. 

She  was  given  back  to  Nicholas  Murphy  at  the 
hall-door.  Considering  the  mystery  and  conceal- 
ment so  marked  in  every  transaction  regarding  her, 
the  absence  of  it  in  this  case  appears  somewhat 
remarkable.  He  replaced  her  in  the  humble  vehicle 
that  had  brought  her  thither,  and  they  proceeded  on 
their  way. 

After  having  travelled  for  some  time,  they  stopped 
at  a  town  of  which  the  child  did  not  appear  at  first 
to  have  known  the  name,  but  which  afterwards 
proved  to  be  Dublin.  Nicholas  Murphy  went  to 
an  inn,  and  inquired  of  the  waiter  for  some  one. 
He  was  told  that  he  was  not  there,  and  seemed  much 
disappointed  on  hearing  this. 

He  conveyed  the  child  through  crowded  streets, 
past  butchers'  shops,  and  often  stopped  to  make 
inquiries.     Once   he  stopped   at  a  handsome  shop, 
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and  gave  the  cliild  to  a  person  behind  the  counter. 
This  man  placed  the  infant  before  him,  sent  for 
warm  bread  and  milk,  with  which  he  fed  her,  and 
afterwards  sent  her  up  stairs  to  a  handsome  drawing- 
room,  where  there  were  a  lady  and  a  little  child 
surrounded  by  toys.  When  she  had  been  here  appa- 
rently for  a  short  time  only,  Murphy  sent  for  her, 
placed  her  again  in  his  cart,  and  proceeded  with 
her  along  the  streets.  It  was  now  dark,  and  the 
evening  was  rainy.«  For  the  first  time  she  then  saw 
street  lamps. 

Once  more  Nicholas  Murphy  stopped  at  the  door 
of  a  grocer's  shop,  lifted  the  child  from  the  cart, 
and,  carrying  her  in,  placed  her  on  the  counter.  He 
desired  her  to  wait  there  until  he  should  return,  and 
left  the  shop. 

The  infant  saw  her  rude  guardian  no  more  j  but 
in  a  short  time  the  woman  whom  she  had  regarded 
with  mingled  terror  and  aversion,  appeared.  Who 
can  describe  the  horrors  of  defenceless  loneliness 
that  must  have  assailed  the  unfortunate  infant  on 
beholding  herself  thus  abandoned  to  this  spirit  of 
evil !  Cries  and  tears,  unrecorded  by  herself, 
doubtless  impotently  strove  to  reach  some  pitying 
heart,  or  call  to  her  aid  some  arm  of  power  to 
save  ;  but  those  piteous  implorings  were  stifled 
under  the   cloak   of  the  wretched  woman,  and   she 
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was  carried    off,   a   helpless    captive,   to  her  den  of 
misery. 

When  the  cloak  was  Avithdrawn  from  her  head, 
she  found  herself  in  a  room  of  forlorn  aspect,  filthy 
and  comfortless.  The  door  was  broken,  and  there 
was  a  large  hole  in  one  corner,  which  apparently 
descended  to  the  floor  below.  The  inmates  of  the 
room  were  the  husband  of  Mrs.  Kelly  (which  the 
child  afterwards  found  to  be  the  name  of  her 
enemy) — a  man  with  a  wooden  leg — and  thi'ee  chil- 
dren ;  the  eldest,  Biddy,  was  the  girl  who  afterwards 
carried  the  infant  to  the  Institution ;  the  other 
two  were  a  younger  girl  called  Mary,  and  a  little 
boy. 

Soon  after  the  child  was  carried  into  this  dismal 
abode,  the  family  sat  down  to  supper  round  a  large 
stool,  which  served  them  for  a  table,  leaving  her 
in  a  distant  corner  by  herself,  unpitied  and  uncared 
for.  The  man,  Tom  Kelly,  appears  to  have  been 
touched  by  some  feeling  of  compassion,  which 
he  feared  to  show  to  his  wife  ;  for  he  threw  a  piece 
of  herring  and  a  potato  to  the  little  forsaken  one 
when  she  did  not  observe  him. 

When  the  meal  was  over  the  family  retired  to 
rest,  first  laying  the  child  upon  a  little  straw  in  a 
corner  of  the  room  near  the  hole  in  the  floor  already 
described.      Here,  after  all  the  fatigue  of  so  long 
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a  journey,  and  all  the  agitation  through  which  she 
had  passed,  the  poor  infant  lay  down,  unable  to 
rest,  from  agonies  of  terror  lest  she  should  fall 
through  the  hole. 

Probably  from  her  nerves  being  worn  out  with  the 
scenes  through  which  she  had  so  lately  passed,  the 
infant  appears  to  have- suffered  a  degree  of  terror 
upon  this  occasion  disjiroportionate  to  what  she  had 
endured  upon  others  still  more  dreadful,  and  unlike 
the  fortitude  so  early  and  strongly  developed.  That 
her  mind  should  have  preserved  its  balance  at  all 
after  such  fearful  and  repeated  shocks  is  extraordi- 
nary, and  can  only  be  ascribed  to  the  watchful  and 
tender  care  of  Him,  who,  though  unseen,  unknown 
by  her,  was  bearing  her  securely  in  his  arms  through 
the  billows  that  would  quickly  have  wrecked  the  little 
bark.  She  appears  to  have  remained  for  a  week  or 
two  in  her  miserable  home.  From  the  large  baskets 
of  clothes  which  she  saw,  she  supposed  that  Mrs. 
Kelly  took  in  washing,  and  thus  contributed  to  her 
family's  support. 

Upon  one  occasion  she  was  taken  to  the  house 
of  a  respectable-looking  dairy-woman,  whom  Biddy 
called  Aunt  Betty.  This  little  visit  came  to  the 
forsaken  infaut,  in  the  hour  of  her  deepest  darkness, 
like  a  gleam  of  sunshine  in  a  stormy  niglit.  The 
good  woman   took   the   little  castaway  on    her  lap, 
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smoothed  the  neglected  curls — once,  perhaps,  some 
fond  mother's  pride — fed  her,  and  laid  her  to  sleep 
under  the  counter  ;  a  strange  and  homely  cradle,  yet 
bearing  to  the  desolate  child  the  long  lost  charm  of 
protected  sleep. 

To  the  infant,  yet  unaccustomed  to  the  transition 
from  waking  to  sleeping  life,  yet  ignorant  of  the 
almighty  Guardian  who  watches  alike  over  its  action 
and  repose,  how  fearful  is  unprotected  sleep  !  The 
feeble  arms  stretching  forth  to  the  visible  protector 
in  whom  it  trusts,  and  finding  itself  deserted,  how 
dreary  is  its  fall  into  the  unknown — how  startling  its 
awaking  to  the  yet  unfamiliar  world,  where  no  soft 
tone,  no  kindly  smile,  welcomes  it  back! 

From  such  calm  protected  sleep,  the  poor  babe 
was  rudely  awakened  by  the  wretch  into  whose 
power  she  had  fallen.  Mrs.  Kelly  broke  the  spell 
that  enchained  her,  and  snatching  her  up  in  her  arms, 
entered  into  a  loud  and  angry  altercation  with  the 
pitying  dairy-woman,  who  apparently  wished  that 
the  child  should  be  left  with  her.  The  dispute 
terminated  unfavourably  for  its  unconscious  object, 
and  the  little  one  was  carried  back  to  her  unshelter- 
ing  home. 

During  her  stay  in  this  miserable  abode,  the  child 
was  never  allowed  to  go  out.  One  day  she  attempted 
to  steal  into  the  passage,  probably  with  some  thought 
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of  escape ;  the  woman  saw  her,  and  struck  her 
violently  on  the  forehead  with  some  heavy  instru- 
ment which  she  held  in  her  hand.  The  wound  must 
have  been  deep,  for  the  mark  remains  to  the  present 
day;  the  blood  flowed  copiously,  but  no  compunc- 
tion appeared  to  touch  the  heart  of  the  wretched 
creature.  There  she  stood,  whose  mission  on  the 
earth  was  love,  changed  to  a  spirit  of  evil,  and  beheld 
the  blood  her  hand  had  drawn  forth  from  the  little 
one  committed  to  her  care,  flow  on  the  ground  un- 
stanched,  while  the  anguish  that  filled  the  poor 
infant's  heart  was  unpitied  and  unsoothed. 

The  kindness  denied  the  little  unfortunate  by  her 
whose  special  duty  it  was  to  bestow  it,  might  per- 
haps have  been  given,  in  some  measure,  by  the  lame 
man,  whose  breast  the  yearnings  of  human  pity 
appear  not  to  have  forsaken.  But  he  was  rarely 
in  his  house,  as  he  was  employed  in  cleaning  scales 
for  grocers. 

The  clothes,  which  were  now  the  only  relics  of  her 
former  state,  were  taken  from  the  child,  and  given  to 
iSrrs.  Kelly's  boy ;  only  her  frock  and  bonnet  were 
left.  It  appears  inexplicable  that  while  everything 
that  contributed  to  the  warmth  and  comfort  of  the 
infant  was  thus  taken  from  her,  those  things  alone 
by  which  she  might  be  identified  were  suffered  to 
remain,  and  not  concealed  in  Mrs.  Kelly's  hovel,  but 
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put  upon  the  child  when  she  was  sent  to  the  Mendi- 
cant Institution. 

This  deUverance  from  her  present  abode  into  one 
at  least  more  tolerable,  took  place  a  few  weeks  after 
she  was  taken  to  Mrs.  Kelly's.  One  evening  before 
the  return  of  her  husband,  Mrs.  Kelly  gave  some 
directions  to  her  daughter  Biddy  ;  who,  when  her 
mother  had  finished,  took  the  child  in  her  arms  and 
carried  her  from  the  house.  At  the  door  she  was 
stopped  by  Mrs.  Kelly,  who,  shaking  her  clenched 
hand  in  the  child's  face,  desired  her  with  a  frown  to 
tell  every  one  that  her  name  was  Bessie  Kelly,  and 
added  fiercely  that  if  she  did  not  do  so,  she  would 
strangle  her.  Biddy  carried  her  in  the  first  place  to 
aunt  Betty's  house,  where  she  was  again  treated  with 
kindness,  and  fed  with  warm  milk  and  a  roll.  Biddy 
then  took  her  away  from  this  place  of  refuge,  humble 
as  it  was,  and  going  with  her  into  a  court  or  entry, 
sat  there  with  the  poor  infant  during  the  cold  and 
dreary  night.  As  soon  as  the  gates  of  the  Institu- 
tion were  opened,  Biddy  carried  her  thither;  and 
representing  the  child  and  herself  as  destitute  or- 
phan sisters,  they  were  admitted.  The  little  one  was 
not  (questioned  ;  and  it  seems  strange  that  no  sur- 
prise was  excited  by  her  appearance  and  dress,  so 
different  from  those  of  her  pretended  sister,  and  that 
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no  inquiry  was  instituted  into  the  cause  of  a  disparity 
so  unaccountable. 

Immediately  on  her  admission  to  the  Institution, 
the  flaxen  curls  of  the  child  were  cut  off"  close  to 
lier  head.  The  cold  she  felt  from  this  deprivation  was 
probably  the  exciting  cause  of  the  inflammation 
which  attacked  her  eyes. 

She  was  placed  in  the  infant  school  ;  and  now , 
though  the  blows  and  cruel  treatment  which  had 
afflicted  the  little  sufferer  at  Mrs.  Kelly's  no  longer 
assailed  her,  the  delicacy  of  her  frame  and  former 
liabits  probably  caused  her  a  degree  of  suffering 
scarcely  inferior,  from  the  cold  to  which  she  was 
exposed,  the  associates  who  surrounded  her,  and  the 
absence  of  those  tender  and  individual  cares  which  a 
public  Institution,  however  well  regulated,  cannot 
afford. 

But  the  Father  of  mercies,  who  knew  that  this 
little  forsaken  being  had  already  suffered  almost  to 
the  limit  of  the  fragile  form  and  tender  spirit's 
endurance,  was  preparing  for  her  a  port  of  peace , 
where,  ere  many  weeks  had  passed,  the  little  bark, 
tempest-tossed  and  almost  a  wreck,  was  safely  moored. 


Clin|itrr  liintlj. 


EVIDENCES   OF   THE   CHILD'S   ORIGIN. — HER   FORTITUDE   AND 
PATIENCE. — THE    OFFERED    GUARDIAN. 

The  preceding  narrative  was  all  that  the  most  careful 
and  repeated  inquiries  could  elicit  of  the  child's 
remembrances  of  herself ;  and  it  still  leaves  her 
origin  and  relations  enveloped  in  obscurity.  That 
she  did  not  spring  from  the  class  of  society  in  which 
she  was  found  appears  very  evident,  not  only  from 
her  own  sim2)le  narrative,  but  from  the  refinement  of 
her  mind  and  manner,  her  dress,  and  various  other 
indications  sufficiently  apparent  to  those  about  her. 
One  feature  considered  to  be  peculiarly  a  mark  of 
gentle  blood  she  possessed,  in  the  small,  white,  and 
well-formed  hands  and  nails,  which  bad  evidently 
owned  no  habitual  contact  with  the  habits  of  a 
cabin.     At  one  period  of  her  infancy,  too,  she  had 
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been  the  object  of  careful  solicitude,  for  her  arm 
bore  the  marks  of  a  skilful  vaccination  ;  but  as  the 
child  did  not  remember  this  operation,  it  had  pro- 
bably been  performed  at  a  very  early  age. 

At  the  period  when  she  was  adopted  by  her  kind 
protectress,  she  was  probably  little  more  than  four 
years  old  ;  as,  for  two  years  afterwards,  she  did  not 
change  her  first  teeth,  and  for  a  considerable  time 
she  could  not  speak  plainly.  Yet,  for  some  inexpli- 
cable reason,  Biddy  had  declared  on  their  admission 
to  the  Institution  that  she  was  nine.  At  the  period 
when  Miss  Hartley  adopted  the  forsaken  infant,  her 
health  was  extremely  delicate,  and  the  first  exercise 
of  her  friend's  care  was  to  procure  for  her  the  advice 
of  a  skilful  physician.  He  pronounced  her  to  be 
perfectly  free  from  any  organic  disease,  but  said  that 
her  constitution  was  greatly  injured  by  low  living, 
the  deprivation  of  cheerful  exercise,  and  the  un- 
natural pressure  of  mind  and  feeling  under  which 
she  had  so  long  laboured. 

Many  of  the  remedies  prescribed  were  painful  in 
their  nature,  and  repulsive  to  a  child  ;  but  to  all 
she  submitted  with  the  most  patient  docility.  To 
restore  the  sense  of  hearing,  which  had  been  affected, 
a  blister  was  directed  to  ])C  i)laced  behind  the  ear. 
Tliis  was  done  when  she  was  in  bed  ;  during  the 
night  it  fell  off,  when  the  courageous  little  one  of 
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her  own  accord  replaced  it,  and  held  it  on  till  it 
adhered.  Nauseous  and  bitter  medicines  were  also 
prescribed,  which  she  swallowed  with  perfect  willing- 
ness ;  but  a  still  greater  trial  of  her  courage  and 
submission  was  borne  Avith  the  same  patient  docility. 
She  was  suft'ering  from  a  bad  cough,  to  remove 
which,  leeches  were  applied  to  her  throat  and  chest. 
She  was  much  afraid  of  them,  but  on  her  kind 
friend's  assurance  that  they  would  do  her  good, 
she  submitted  with  all  the  composure  and  firmness 
that  had  characterized  her  on  former  occasions. 
Whilst  they  were  on,  she  said  she  would  try  to 
amuse  herself  so  as  to  divert  her  thoughts,  and  she 
made  strong  efforts  to  do  so. 

The  inflammation  which  had  attacked  the  child's 
eyes  in  the  Institution  still  continued,  and  a  Avhite 
spot  upon  one  of  them  threatened  the  loss  of  sight. 
To  remove  this,  a  very  painful  remedy  was  pre- 
scribed— the  daily  aj^plication  of  wine  of  opium. 
The  manner  in  which  this  trial,  to  a  child  a  distress 
of  no  small  magnitude,  was  borne,  appears  wonder- 
ful in  so  young  and  feeble  an  infant,  and  manifests 
a  strength  of  character,  with  which,  no  doubt 
for  wise  and  merciful  purposes  yet  but  partially 
developed,  God  had  gifted  her  in  an  uncommon 
degree. 

When   this    torturing   remedy  was   about   to   be 
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applied,  she  would  lay  down  upon  the  floor,  and 
there  stretching  herself  at  full  length  with  her  hands 
extended  by  her  side,  lest  she  should  be  tempted  to 
interfere  with  her  friend's  operations,  in  this  attitude 
of  endurance  she  j^repared  for  the  daily  repeated 
agony.  The  pain  was  so  excessive  that  for  some 
minutes  after  the  liquid  had  been  dropped  into  the 
eye,  all  her  powers  of  endurance  could  not  prevent 
her  writhing  upon  the  ground  ;  she  would  then  arise 
and  calmly  prepafe  each  day  to  undergo  a  repetition 
of  the  terrible  application. 

In  the  sufferings  of  her  early  childhood,  this 
natural  fortitude  no  doubt  sustained  her  in  a  man- 
ner no  less  strange  than  merciful,  and  bore  her 
through  trials  that  would  have  destroyed  the  life 
and  reason  of  many  a  child,  not  only  without  serious 
injury,  but  perhaps  with  lasting  benefit  to  her 
character  and  powers  of  usefulness  ;  for  God  sends 
no  discipline  in  vain,  though  the  folly  of  man  too 
often  frustrates  his  wise  designs.  But  He,  to  Avhose 
eye  the  my.sterious  history  still  hidden  from  man  is 
all  unveiled,  knows  his  purpose  in  the  future  ;  and 
whatever  that  may  be,  certain  it  is  that  no  natural 
gift  can  be  improved,  no  talent  ]mt  out  to  usury, 
that  will  not  find  its  sphere  of  use  as  well  as  its 
eternal  reward. 

The  unremitting  care  of  the  kind  physician  was 
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at  last  crowned  with  success.  Bessie  was  restored 
to  the  perfect  use  of  her  sight  and  hearing,  and 
neither  eye  nor  ear  was  again  similarly  affected. 
She  has  ever  since  that  period  remembered  gratefully 
the  care  and  kindness  of  this  benevolent  physician, 
and  of  others  who  subsequently  attended  her,  and 
his  garden,  his  dog,  and  the  fruit  with  which  he 
regaled  her,  are  amongst  the  happy  reminiscences  of 
her  childhood. 

The  contented  and  cheerful  spirit,  which  extracts 
the  sweetness  out  of  circumstances  even  partially 
painful,  and  thus  gratefully  rejoices  in  all  the  good 
that  the  Lord  our  God  bestows,  glorifies  our  Father 
in  heaven  ;  and  both  in  the  sunny  gladness  of  his 
own  spirit  and  in  his  influence  upon  others,  such  a 
man  is  truly  "  blessed  in  his  deed." 

As  the  health  of  the  little  sufferer  was  now  in 
some  measure  restored,  her  protectress  thought  she 
might  derive  still  further  benefit  from  sea  air  and 
the  society  of  young  companions  ;  with  this  hope, 
she  placed  her  in  the  family  of  a  respectable  person 
living  on  the  coast,  who  had  a  large  family  of  young 
children.  The  air  appeared  to  benefit  little  Bessie, 
so  that  her  kind  friend  resolved  to  leave  her  there 
for  some  time. 

While  here,  Bessie  appears  to  haA'e  j)layed  con- 
tentedly with  her  little  companions,    but    she   was 
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subjected  to  one  annoyance  which  gave  her  much 
distress.  The  children  of  the  family  were  accustomed 
to  repeat  their  prayers  aloud,  apparently  without 
much  regard  to  the  sacred  import  of  the  words  they 
used.  They  could  not  understand  Bessie's  silent 
prayers,  and  by  various  little  playful  devices  tried 
to  disturb  her  when  she  was  thus  engaged.  Many 
children,  very  many  of  matui'er  age,  would  have 
been  driven  by  ridicule  from  the  blessing  of  drawing 
near  with  confidence  to  pour  out  the  heart  to  Him 
whose  human  nature  has  sounded,  as  his  divine 
power  has  formed,  its  deepest  recesses  ;  but  the 
little  one  chose  a  wiser  path  of  extrication  from 
her  difficulty.  She  found  a  quiet  out-house  to  which 
she  could  retire  un perceived,  and  here  in  peace  enjoy 
the  privilege  which  she  evidently  prized  ;  though 
whether  the  inward  breathings  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
or  the  instruction  and  example  of  her  friend,  acting 
on  a  mind  naturally  grateful  and  affectionate,  formed 
the  chief  source  of  these  early  aspirations,  it  is 
])crhaps  impossible  to  ascertain,  and  fruitless  to 
iufpiire.  It  is  well  to  sow  the  seed  of  God's  truth 
ill  the  fresh  soil  of  the  young  spirit,  but  evil  to  risk 
its  growth  by  uncovering  the  delicate  germ  to  see 
whether  it  flourishes. 

About  this  time  another  home  was  offered  to  the 
little   orphan  ;    which,    had   the   jilau    been  carried 
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out,  would  materially  have  changed  her  destiny. 
A  lady  who  had  heard  with  interest  the  strange 
story  of  the  deserted  child,  sent  to  inform  Miss 
Hartley  of  what  she  thought  likely  to  prove  a 
valuable  opening  for  her  charge.  A  gentleman 
farmer  in  a  neighbouring  county  was  anxious  to 
adopt  a  child,  in  order  to  fill  the  void  in  his  heart 
and  home,  caused  by  the  desertion  of  his  own  and 
only  one.  This  unnatural  daughter  had  been  sent  by 
her  parents  to  Bath,  to  receive  there  a  higher  style 
of  education  than  their  own  neighbourhood  afforded. 
Their  object  was  attained ;  but  the  ungrateful 
child,  instead  of  returning  joyfully  to  her  parents, 
to  exercise  for  their  comfort  those  acquirements 
their  self-denial  had  procured  for  her,  showed  herself, 
however  accomplished,  to  be  devoid  not  only  of  right 
feeling  but  of  sound  judgment,  by  despising  the 
home  whose  kindly  charities  were  a  thousand-fold 
more  valuable  than  all  she  had  acquired,  and  pre- 
ferring to  remain  an  exile  with  the  empty  portion 
she  had  chosen.  Her  disappointed  parents,  un- 
willing to  constrain  the  mere  bodily  presence  when 
the  heart  was  far  away,  did  not  force  her  return  ; 
but  grieved  and  wounded  in  their  tenderest  feelings, 
they  sought  in  a  stranger  for  the  gratitude  and 
love  their  own  child  had  denied  them.  The  gentle- 
man  had    heard   the   story   of    the    little    orphan, 
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and  feeling  much  interest  in  it,  had  expressed  a 
desire  to  see  her. 

For  this  purpose  Miss  Hartley  brought  the  child 
to  town ;  and  fearing  that  her  extreme  timidity 
might  be  difficult  to  overcome,  she  bought  a  doll, 
which  she  did  not  produce  until  the  gentleman  was 
in  the  room,  hoping  thus  to  absorb  the  little  one's 
attention.  Her  plan  succeeded,  and  for  some  time 
Bessie  was  so  charmed  with  her  new  acquisition,  that 
her  friend  and  proposed  guardian  conversed  without 
interruption.  The  import  of  the  conversation,  how- 
ever, at  last  appeared  to  penetrate  her  mind.  She 
threw  away  the  doll  so  highly  prized  but  a  moment 
before,  clung  to  her  friend's  knee,  and  bursting  into 
tears,  wept  piteously. 

"Oh,  don't  give  me  away!"  she  cried,  "let  me 
stay  with  you.     Oh,  don't  give  me  to  any  one." 

Poor  babe ;  she  had  learned  by  bitter  experience 
what  it  was  to  be  given  aAvay,  To  pass  from  the 
bosom,  where  her  infant  head  had  reposed,  to  alien 
arms — to  go  from  familiar  scenes  and  a  sheltering 
home — to  be  tossed  on  the  wide  world's  rude  waves — 
and  she  feared  to  be  again  torn  from  her  refuge,  and 
left  deserted  and  alone. 

Not  in  vain  was  the  piteous  cry  of  the  little 
forsaken  one  addressed  to  her  adopted  mother. 
While  every  one  present  was  moved  to  tears,  she 
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soothed  and  comforted  the  child  ;  and  the  gentle- 
man, taking  her  on  his  knee,  tried  in  the  most 
winning  tone  to  persuade  her  to  accompany  him. 
He  was  a  person  of  pleasing  character  and  man- 
ners, kind,  liberal,  and  cheerful ;  he  promised  the 
child  that  if  she  would  go  home  and  live  with  him, 
ihe  should  have  a  pet  lamb  as  her  own,  with  a  blue 

ribbon  round  its  neck  ;  and  that  Mrs.  would 

give  her  apples  and  jam.  He  said  she  should  be  his 
little  housekeeper  and  carry  the  keys — that  she 
should  run  in  the  fields  and  gather  daisies,  and  call 
him  home  to  breakfast — and  that  he  would  give  her 
a  little  garden  with  flowers  in  it,  and  a  spade  and 
wheel-barrow. 

Sadly  sophisticated  and  lost  to  the  sweet  instincts 
of  nature  must  that  daughter  have  been,  who  could 
prefer  the  vapid  accomplishments  and  common-place 
routine  of  a  fashionable  boarding  school  to  this  lovely 
picture  of  rural  life.  It  told  with  full  power  on  the 
heart  of  the  child  of  nature,  and  little  Bessie  listened 
with  pleasure  to  these  desciiptions  of  beauty  and 
delight  ;  but  an  aftection  stronger  than  the  love  of 
beauty — the  soul's  native  element — held  her  young 
spirit  by  irresistible  attraction. 

"  Yes,  that  would  be  very  nice,"  she  replied  at 
every  pause ;  "  but  I  cannot  leave  Miss  Hartley. 
I  should  like  to  go  very  much  if  you  would   only 
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take   Miss  Hartley  aud  her  mother.     Do  pray  take 
them." 

The  gentleman  laughingly  replied  that  he  could 
not  promise  to  take  Miss  Hartley  altogether,  but 
that  he  should  be  happy  to  see  her  aud  her  mother 
as  often  as  they  could  find  it  convenient  to  visit 
him.  It  was  then  agreed  that  the  gentleman  should 
return  home  and  acquaint  his  wife  with  the  proposed 
plan  ;  who,  if  she  approved  of  it,  would  return  in 
three  weeks  to  carry  back  with  her  the  adopted  little 
one,  Miss  Hartley  promising  diu-ing  that  interval  to 
endeavour  to  reconcile  the  child's  mind  to  the  pro- 
posed change. 

Already,  doubtless,  the  forsaken  infant  whom  she 
had  taken  to  her  home  and  heart,  had  made  fur 
herself  no  common  place  in  the  affection  of  her 
kind  i)rotectress  ;  but  with  the  unselfishness  of  true 
love.  Miss  Hartley  rejoiced  in  the  benefits  which  her 
adoption  by  this  friend  would  afford,  and  believ- 
ing that  she  saw  in  this  timely  opening  the  hand 
of  God,  she  cheerfully  began  the  task  of  needful 
preparation. 

But  the  pain  of   parting  with  her  adopted  child 
was  not   in    store    for  her.     When    the    ap])ointed 

time  had  come,  instead  of  the  arrival  of  Mrs. , 

she  received  a  letter  announcing    that    the    young 
lady  at  Bath,  alarmed  lest  the  adoption  of  a  stranger 
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should  interfere  with  her  rights,  and  touched  by 
interest,  where  duty  and  love  alike  had  failed,  had 
promised  to  return  and  reside  at  the  home  of  which 
she  was  no  longer  worthy,  provided  the  scheme  of 
adoption  was  abandoned. 


C^nptrr  Icucutlj. 
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After  the  proposed  adoption  of  the  child  and  the 
final  abandonment  of  that  scheme,  little  Bessie  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  again  sent  to  the  sea-coast, 
but  quietly  established  at  the  house  of  her  protectress. 
Miss  Hartley  was  somewhat  apj^rehensive  lest  the 
deprivation  of  society  near  her  own  age  should  be 
injurious  to  the  health  and  spirits  of  her  little 
cliarge  ;  the  more  so  as  she  was  obliged  to  be 
frofjucntly  absent  from  her.  accompanying  her 
mother  to  pass  the  day  at  the  house  of  an  invalid 
friend,  whose  intellects  were  somewhat  weakened  by 
old  age. 

Upon  one  occasion  she  took  the  child  witli  her  to 
the  house  of  this  friend,  but  some  expressions  which 
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it  was  supposed  the  poor  invalid  had  heard  in  child- 
hood from  servants,  and  now  in  her  weakened  state 
of  mind  made  use  of,  perhaps  without  being  conscious 
of  their  nature,  so  distressed  the  little  one  that  she 
implored  her  friend  never  to  take  her  there  again. 
Her  request  was  of  course  complied  with,  although  it 
induced  the  necessity  of  leaving  her  at  home  with  a 
servant,  who.  Miss  Hartley  afterwards  learned  from 
several  quarters,  was  in  the  habit  of  treating  the  poor 
child  most  unkindly  ;  and  this  injurious  treatment 
visibly  increased  the  sensitive  timidity  which,  despite 
the  strength  of  her  character,  had  been  engendered 
by  the  trials  of  her  infancy. 

The  child's  usual  place  of  refuge  in  her  friend's 
absence  was  Miss  Hartley's  bed-room  ;  here  she 
amused  herself  with  looking  at  pictures  (for  she 
could  not  yet  read),  dressing  her  doll,  taking  care 
of  a  daisy  planted  in  a  coffee- cup,  and  nursing  two 
sick  leeches  which  had  been  applied  to  her  chest. 

If  the  parents  and  guardians  of  children  could 
but  remember  or  imagine  the  delight  which  the 
little  ones,  to  whom  every  object  in  the  still  new 
Avorld  upon  which  they  have  entered  possesses  a 
mysterious  charm,  imbibe  from  the  simplest  materials; 
and  the  endless  combinations,  partly  real,  partly 
imaginary,  in  which  they  arrange  and  view  them, 
they   would    cease   the   fruitless  and    injurious  toil 
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of  preparing  their  amusements  and  sliaping  their 
occupations,  and  leave  the  new-born  faculties,  so 
often  compelled  to  walk  in  shackles  along  a  beaten 
road,  to  gather  power  and  development  from  their 
free  gambols  in  the  arms  of  nature. 

When  little  Bessie  was  called  from  her  retreat  to 
partake  of  the  family  dinner,  she  was  again  subjected 
to  the  injurious  treatment  of  the  unworthy  domes- 
tic. She  was  compelled  to  sit  in  a  corner,  with  her 
back  to  every  one,  and  not  permitted  to  turn  round 
nor  speak.  The  child  appears  to  have  borne  this 
petty  tyranny  with  patience,  but  hastened  to  escape 
from  it  and  seek  refuge  again  in  her  sanctuary,  as 
soon  as  she  had  taken  the  necessary  refreshment. 

One  day,  on  her  return  home.  Miss  Hartley  found 
Bessie  greatly  occupied  with  one  of  her  pet  leeches. 
With  much  satisfaction  she  informed  her  friend 
that  she  had  done  a  great  deal  of  good  :  "  The  little 
leech  waa  very,  very  sick,  but  I  put  it  to  lean  its 
head  on  its  mother's  neck,  and  it  was  so  happy  there 
that  it  went  to  sleep,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  a 
great  deal  better  when  it  awakes;  and  I  am  taking 
care  not  to  disturb  it." 

"  Poor  child ! "  thought  Miss  Hartley  ;  "  have  you 
an  idea  or  recollection  of  the  happiness  of  laying  a 
sick  head  on  a  mother's  breast  T' 

In  the  hope  of  eliciting  some  further  information 

F 
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regarding  her  early  days,  the  child  was  carefully 
questioned.  But  her  constant  reply  was,  "  No,  no, 
I  never  had  a  mother,  I  am  sure  I  never  had,  for 
I  never  saw  one." 

A  short  time  after  Miss  Hartley  had  taken  the 
little  oi'phan  under  her  protection,  the  child  was  one 
day  playing  in  the  breakfast  parlour,  when  she  sud- 
denly stopped,  and  asked  her  friend  with  a  serious 
air,  whether  it  were  "  a  sin  to  bless  oneself  for  the 
Father."  Miss  Hartley  thought  she  u.nderstood  her 
meaning;  but,  wishing  to  hear  the  child's  explana- 
tion, inquired  what  she  meant. 

'•'  To  do  this,"  said  the  child,  making,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  form,  the  sign  of  a  cross. 

"Who  told  you  that  was  a  sin  ?"  inquired  Miss 
Hartley. 

"  No  one." 

"  Did  you  not  see  Murphy  and  all  the  people  in 
the  country  do  that  V 

"  No,  I  never  saw  any  one  do  it  till  Margaret  in 
the  Institution  made  me  do  it ;  and  so  I  thought  that 
perhaps  it  might  be  a  sin." 

Miss  Hartley  continued  to  draw  forth  her  recollec- 
tions upon  this  point,  and  found  that  she  had  never 
seen,  either  at  Nicholas  Murphy's  cottage,  or  at  Mrs. 
Iveegau's,  a  crucifix,  or  rosary,  holy  water,  or  pic- 
tures of  the   Virgin  Mary,  or   of  the   Saints.       This 
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circumstance  led  her  to  conclude  that  the  people 
amongst  whom  the  child  had  lived  were  Protes- 
tants. 

She  had  hitherto  taught  only  the  (lutlines  of 
Christianity  to  her  adopted  child,  without  even 
naming  differences  of  sect,  or  touching  upon  disputed 
points.  But  when  Bessie  saw  every  one  around  her 
going  to  church,  she  became  anxious  to  accompany 
them,  and  earnestly  requested  her  friend  to  take 
her. 

For  some  time  Miss  Hartley  put  this  off  by 
saying  she  was  too  young.  At  length  she  complied 
with  her  desire,  and  the  child  was  introduced  to  the 
holy  place  she  had  so  long  wished  to  enter.  Slie 
was  much  interested  by  what  she  saw  and  heard; 
sometimes  deeply  attentive,  and  while  standing  on 
the  seat  beside  her  friend,  she  would  whisper  from 
time  to  time, 

"  What  is  the  gentleman  saying  now  ?  "  "  What 
did  he  mean  by  that  word  ? "  &c. 

On  her  return  home,  she  said  she  had  seen  many 
children  at  church  as  small  as  herself,  and  she  hoped 
Miss  Hartley  would  often  take  her  there,  for  she 
wanted  to  know  more  of  what  the  gentleman  said, 
tliough  she  did  not  yet  know  the  sen.se  of  it  all; 
but  she  would  be  very  quiet  and  listen,  for  she 
liked  church  nmch  better  than  the  chapel   tu   wliich 
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she  had  once  been  taken  while  at  the  Institution, 
where  she  saw  candles  and  bright  things,  but  could 
not  understand  even  one  word  of  what  was  said 
there. 

Bessie  kept  her  promise  of  always  being  attentive 
at  church.  Upon  one  occasion  she  was  taken  by  a 
lady  to  a  place  of  worship  where  the  clergyman, 
who  was  a  celebrated  preacher,  was  in  the  habit 
of  using  very  vehement  oratory  and  action.  When 
she  returned  home,  her  spirits  appeared  depressed; 
and,  with  a  look  of  alarm,  she  said  she  feared  the 
poor  minister  was  mad,  for  he  had  beaten  his 
cushions  very  hard  indeed,  and  she  was  afraid  he 
would  have  leaped  out  of  the  pulpit. 

Thinking  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  Bessie 
to  receive  religious  instruction  along  with  other 
children,  Miss  Hartley  sent  her  to  a  Sabbath-school, 
the  regulations  of  which  she  approved. 

Upon  her  return  from  this  school,  on  the  first  day 
of  her  attendance,  she  begged  that  Miss  Hartley 
would  give  her  a  name,  "  The  gentleman  who  asked 
all  the  children  their  names  grinned  at  me  when 
I  said  that  I  had  no  name  but  Bessie  ;  so  pray  give 
me  a  name  before  next  Sunday." 

"  Why  did  you  not  say  Bessie  Kelly  ? "  inquired 
Miss  Hartley. 

"  Because  I   hate  that  name,"  replied   the  child. 
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"and  I  am  sure  it  is  not  my  name,  for  1  never  heard 
it  till  Mrs.  Kelly  made  me  take  it  when  she  was 
sending  me  to  the  Institution." 

"  Why,  then,  did  you  not  tell  the  gentleman  what- 
ever name  they  called  you  in  the  country  1 "  said  Miss 
Hartley. 

"But  I  had  no  name  there,"  replied  the  child 
"  they  only  called  me  '  Little  One  ;'  and  I  am  sure  I 
could  not  say  that  to  the  gentleman;  so  pray  give 
me  a  name." 

"  Try  and  think,"  pursued  her  friend ;  "  you  must 
have  had  a  name  in  the  country ;  and  if  you  remem- 
ber and  tell  me  your  own  proper  name,  I  will  call 
you  by  it." 

"  Oh,  no,"  replied  the  child,  '■  I  cannot  remember 
it,  I  wish  T  did.  I  can  remember  the  names  of  all 
the  other  people  in  the  country ;  I  am  so  sorry 
I  don't  know  my  own." 

This  entire  concealment  of  both  the  Christian  and 
surname  of  the  child  is  one  of  the  strongest  proofs 
that  there  was  some  design,  which  deep  laid  measures 
were  adopted  to  effect,  in  thus  effacing  every  trace 
of  her  birth  and  parentage.  The  distinctive  appel- 
lation which  is  the  heritage  of  all  would  scarcely 
have  been  withheld  from  her  but  from  some 
strong  and  urgent  motive;  and  the  effort  thus  to 
enwrap  her  origin  in  mystery  succeeded  but  too  well. 
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All !  liow  often  might  tlie  forgotten  name,  that  no 
longer  reached  the  ear  of  her  child,  be  breathed  to 
the  empty  air  by  the  lips  of  the  sorrow- stricken  and 
bereaved  parent ! 

This  total  oblivion  of  all  designation  led  Miss 
Hartley  to  suppose  that  her  little  charge  had  never 
been  baptized.  Under  this  impression  she  re- 
solved, at  all  events,  to  have  the  rite  performed,  even 
at  the  risk  of  its  being  a  repetition;  and  herself  to 
stand  as  sponsor.  She  communicated  her  desire  to 
the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  to  whom  she  had  pre- 
viously related  the  strange  story. 

When  this  matter  was  arranged,  Miss  Hartley 
desired  the  child  to  choose  the  name  she  would 
wish  to  bear. 

Bessie  had  read  a  story  in  which  the  name  of 
Lucy  Melville  was  given  to  a  good  lady  who  read 
the  Bible  to  her  children.  This  name  she  expressed 
a  wish  to  receive;  and  by  it  she  was  accordingly 
baptized,  and  her  baptism  registered  in  the  parish 
books.  Her  other  sponsors  were  two  young  ladies 
of  high  family,  and  a  Swiss  clergyman  and  his  wife, 
who  had  shown  a  warm  interest  in  the  child,  re- 
ceiving her  at  their  home,  and  cultivating  her  inti- 
macy with  their  own  children. 

This  family  have  now  returned  to  Switzerland, 
but   still  continue  to  regard  their  "  dear  godchild " 
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Avith  warm  interest,  and  have  begged  her  to  visit 
them  in  their  native  country. 

Considering  that  it  would  be  of  use  to  Lucy,  her 
kind  friend  now  placed  her  at  an  infant  day-school. 
Here  she  became  acquainted  with  some  little  com- 
j)anions,  whose  parents  showed  her  much  kindness, 
and  invited  her  to  go  to  their  houses  as  often  as 
she  pleased,  to  spend  the  evenings  playing  with  their 
children. 

Upon  these  occ'asions.  Miss  Hartley's  servant  was 
sent  to  bring  Lucy,  and,  in  a  most  inexplicable  man- 
ner, dared,  in  the  presence  of  the  family,  to  speak  to 
her  with  unbounded  insolence,  bestowing  upon  her 
every  contemptuous  and  opprobrious  epithet.  The 
poor  chikl,  too  early  accustomed,  from  a  hard  ne- 
cessity, to  bear  lier  wrongs  in  silence,  listened  to 
this  vile  abuse  without  reply,  and,  most  unfortunately, 
■withorut  informing  her  protectress  of  the  unprincipled 
conduct  of  the  woman. 

It  was  not  until  some  years  afterwards  that  the 
mother  of  this  family  inquired  of  Miss  Hartley 
whether  the  servant  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
come  for  little  Lucy  had  left  her  service.  Miss 
Hartley  rcj)lied  that  she  had. 

"  I  am  glad  of  it,"  said  the  lady,  "  for  she  was  a 
savage.  She  used  to  treat  that  little  gentle  child  so 
very  inhumanly,  that  my  sister  and   I   often  thought 
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we  would  go  and  complain  to  you,  for  we  were  sure 
you  could  not  be  aware  of  it." 

How  It  was  possible  that  the  kind  and  apparently 
tender-hearted  mother  of  young-  children  could  see 
an  infant  subjected  to  such  treatment,  and  only 
"think"  of  taking  measures  to  prevent  its  recur- 
rence, is  a  problem  wholly  insoluble,  except  by  the 
fact,  alas  !  too  visible  before  our  eyes,  that  there  are 
in  the  world  persons  in  the  main  good  and  excellent, 
who  "leave  undone"  the  things  that  they  ought  to 
do,  with  much  less  compunction  than  they  would 
"  do  those  things  they  ought  not  to  do ; "  yet  the 
effect  upon  those  around  them  might,  perhaps,  be 
far  less  serious,  from  such  evil  doing,  than  from  the 
omissions  whose  burden  they  bear  so  easily.  Might 
it  not  be  well  for  such  to  turn  their  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  sins  charged  upon  the  miserable  cast- 
aways at  our  Lord's  left  hand  were  entirely  sins  of 
omission  :— "  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not  to  one  of  the 
least  of  these,  ye  did  It  not  to  me  "? 

Upon  one  occasion,  the  kind  old  lady,  Miss  Hart- 
ley's mother,  bestowed  upon  little  Lucy  the  present 
of  a  ])enny.  This  was  the  first  piece  of  money  the 
child  had  ever  possessed,  and  was  more  precious  in 
her  eyes,  doubtless,  than  gold.  Many  brilliant  day- 
dreams pictured  the  possessions  it  was  to  buy;  and 
a  doll's  table,  a  saucepan,  a  cup,  a  jug,  and  twenty 
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other  beautiful  things,  passed  successively  across  the 
magic  lantern  of  her  mind,  before  the  picture  to  be 
realized  could  be  chosen  and  determined  upon,  while 
she  awaited  her  friend's  leisure  to  go  with  her  to  a 
shop. 

Miss  Hartley  was  meanwhile  seized  with  a  fit  of 
violent  spasmodic  coughing.  She  hastily  called  for 
a  glass  of  water,  when  the  child,  in  the  greatest 
terror,  cried  out,  "  Sugar  candy  !  sugar  candy  !  I 
have  my  penny  in'my  pocket.  Some  one  take  me  out 
to  buy  sugar  candy.  Take  me  out !  Oh,  who  will 
take  me  out  ? "     And  she  danced  with  impatience. 

Her  entreaties  were  complied  with.  She  was 
taken  to  a  shop,  where  she  joyfully  spent  her  pre- 
cious penny,  and,  returning  before  her  friend  was 
quite  recovered,  she  presented  her  treasure,  which 
she  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  immediately  re- 
lieved her. 

Upon  another  occasion,  when  Lucy  was  going  to 
visit  some  little  friends.  Miss  Hartley  gave  her  a  few 
pence  to  spend  in  sugar  plums,  which  she  might 
share  with  her  companions.  The  child  had  often 
expressed  a  wish  for  these  sweetmeats  ;  and  her 
friend  was  surprised  to  observe,  on  her  return,  that 
though  the  object  of  her  desires  was  attained,  she 
apj)eared  grave  and  sad. 

Miss  Hartley  inquired  if  she  had  been  happy. 
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"  Yes,"  she  replied,  but  in  a  tone  that  signified 
anything  but  a  ready  affirmative. 

"  Did  you  buy  the  sugar  plums  ? "  pursued  her 
friend. 

"  Yes,"  exclaimed  Lucy,  with  sudden  indignation  ; 
"  but  when  I  said  I  had  money  to  buy  sweet  things, 
they  all  came  about  me,  put  their  arms  round  my 
neck,  and  kissed  and  coaxed  me  greatly." 

"  I  thought  you  liked  to  be  loved,"  observed  Miss 
Hartley. 

"  Loved !  yes,  I  do  like  indeed  to  be  loved,"  re- 
plied the  child,  drawing  herself  up  to  her  full  height, 
while  her  countenance  strongly  expressed  the  con- 
tempt which  she  felt ;  "  but  do  you  call  it  being  loved 
to  be  kissed  and  coaxed  for  sweetmeats  'i  Oh,  I  never 
could  do  such  a  thing  ! " 
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Anxious  that  no  exertion  likely  to  lead  to  the  dis- 
covery of  little  Lucy's  birth  or  parentage  should  be 
spared,  Miss  Hartley  communicated  all  the  particu- 
lars which,  from  time  to  time,  she  had  succeeded  in 
eliciting,  to  the  Governor  of  the  Institution  from 
whence  she  had  taken  her. 

He  set  on  foot  inquiries  after  the  girl  Biddy 
Kelly,  and  directed  that  if  found  she  should  be 
brought  before  him;  but  all  his  efforts  failed,  nor 
could  he  even  discover  in  what  part  of  the  town  she 
lived.  He  next  directed  his  efforts  to  the  child  herself, 
hoping  that  his  cross-examination  might  draw  forth 
some  particulars  which  she  had  not  yet  communi- 
cated to  Miss  Hartley. 
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He  took  the  child  upon  his  knee ;  and,  while 
amusing  her  with  his  watch,  tried,  with  all  the 
sagacity  of  a  lawyer,  to  draw  forth  any  remem- 
brances still  slumbering  unawakened  in  her  mind. 
These  attempts,  however,  proved  entirely  fruitless. 
All  that  the  child  could  tell,  she  appeared  already  to 
have  disclosed.  One  benefit  did  result  from  his 
exertions.  Lucy's  repetition  of  her  own  story  to 
him  so  strictly  agreed  with  what  she  had  told  to 
Miss  Hartley,  as  to  give  the  strongest  possible  cor- 
roboration of  the  perfect  correctness  of  the  child's 
statements. 

Miss  Hartley  also  related  the  story  to  a  physician 
of  celebrity,  who  was  remarkable  for  his  quickness 
of  discernment,  and  extensive  general  knowledge. 
He  listened  attentively  to  the  strange  tale.  When 
it  was  concluded  he  observed,  "  You  may  depend 
upon  it  this  child  has  been  put  aside  for  some  matter 
of  property.  I  have  known  several  such  cases.  At 
some  future  time  you  may,  perhaps,  discover  her  to 
be  an  heiress." 

Two  such  cases  had  come  under  Miss  Hartley's 
observation,  in  both  of  which  the  lost  children  were 
traced  and  recovered — one,  a  few  weeks  after  its 
abduction,  the  other,  not  until  several  years  had 
passed  ;  but  notwithstanding  the  distance  of  time, 
the  child  was  identified  and  put  in  possession  of  the 
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usurped  property  of  which  it  was  the  lawful  pro- 
prietor. 

She  did  not,  however,  feel  convinced  that  httle 
Lucy's  story  proved  her  to  have  been  sent  away  or 
stolen  from  the  same  motive.  Obscure  as  her  origin 
thus  continued  to  be,  whether  she  owed  her  descent 
to  prince  or  peasant,  made  no  difference  in  her  kind 
friend's  care  and  feelings.  Lest  she  should  one  day  be 
acknowledged  by  parents  of  high  birth,  she  took  care 
that  her  educatioiT  should  not  disgrace  them ;  but 
under  any  circumstances  she  remained  firm  to  her 
determination  of  never  abandoning  the  child,  whom 
a  wise  and  merciful  Providence  had  thus  committed 
to  her.  She  continued  meanwhile  to  make  persever- 
ing exertions  for  the  discovery  of  Lucy's  relations, 
circulating  the  story  widely  amongst  her  acquaint- 
ance, and  writing  to  clergymen  in  various  parts  of 
the  country. 

Her  information  was  received  in  different  ways, 
according  to  the  dispositions  of  her  hearers.  Some 
laughed  at  it  as  a  piece  of  Quixotic  eccentricity,  with 
which  they  had  nothing  to  do.  Some,  who  preferred 
spending  the  riches  of  which  the  Sovereign  of  the 
universe  had  made  them  stewards,  in  supporting 
their  own  establishments,  regarded  it  as  romantic 
extravagance  for  one,  who  was  not  in  circumstances 
of  afllucuce,  to  burden  herself  with  the  charge  of  a 
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delicate  cliilJ  who  had  no  natural  claim  upon  her 
benevolence.  Others  there  were  who  considered  it  a 
degradation  to  speak  to  or  even  to  look  at  one  who, 
under  any  circumstances,  had  been  an  inmate  of  a 
Mendicant  Institution. 

Strancfely  various  are  the  errors  into  which  even 
people  who  are  destitute  of  neither  principle  nor 
feeling  are  prone  to  full.  One  fruitful  source  of 
error,  producing  too  often  consequences  which  the 
authors  would  be  loath  to  trace,  is  a  prejudiced  or 
defective  judgment,  and  the  aggressors  in  this  manner 
very  often  are  so,  less  from  any  natural  incapacity, 
than  from  a  similar  error  in  those  who  have  nurtured 
them.  It  is  strange  that  while  no  one  dreams  of 
doubting  our  moral  and  intellectual  nature  to  be 
equally  the  work  of  God,  many,  even  good  people 
deem  it  an  absolute  duty  to  cultivate  and  improve 
the  first,  while  they  consider  that  they  best  fulfil  their 
vocation  by  suffering  the  second  to  run  to  waste. 

One  friend  of  Miss  Hartley,  an  excellent  old 
gentleman,  for  whom  she  entertained  a  high  respect, 
told  her  that  he  thought  her  system  a  very 
erroneous  one.  "  If  she  must  take  charge  of  the 
child,  why  did  she  not  bring  her  up  in  the  kitchen 
Avhere  she  might  make  herself  useful  by  assisting  the 
servants ." 

"  I    do    not  want   an   assistant  in    the   kitchen," 
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replied  Miss  Hartley;  "but  I  do  want  an  intelligent 
little  companion  for  my  mother,  to  read  to  her  in  my 
absence.  I  have  taken  several  young  ladies  succes- 
sively with  this  view,  but  as  soon  as  they  could  find 
more  amusing  situations  they  have  left  me.  If  this 
little  child's  friends  do  not  claim  her,  I  mean  so  to 
educate  her  as  to  fit  her  to  be  my  friend  and  com- 
panion in  old  age.  You  are  surrounded,"  she  con- 
tinued, "  by  affectionate  children  and  grandchildren, 
but  if  I  outlive  my  older  friends  I  shall  be  alone  in 
the  world." 

Good  as  this  reasoning  might  be,  however,  it  failed, 
as  good  reasoning  from  time  immemorial  has  failed, 
in  convincing  its  opponent,  and  the  old  gentleman 
remained  firm  to  his  original  opinion. 

"  It  is  a  foolish  plan,"  he  declared  ;  "  how  seldom 
<lo  children  who  are  thus  taken  from  charity  turn  out 
well." 

"  I  grant  that  it  is  so,"  replied  Miss  Hartley,  "  but 
it  is  chiefly  because  people  adopt  your  plan.  They 
send  tliem  to  the  kitchen  to  learn  cunning,  vulgarity, 
and  flattery  ;  they  make  them  the  slaves  and  tools  of 
servants,  then  bring  them  to  the  drawing-room  to 
practise  the  arts  they  have  acquired,  and  to  add  i)ride 
and  vanity  to  the  lessons  they  have  learnt.  They 
teach  them  to  act  a  double  i)art,  and  then  expect 
them  to  retain  a  single  hearted  and  amiable  character. 
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This  child  naturally  turns  from  coarseness  and  vul- 
garity ;  I  will  cultivate  that  taste  to  the  utmost  of  my 
ability." 

"  To  be  sure,"  responded  the  old  gentleman,  laugh- 
ing ;  "  you  are  wiser  than  any  one,  and  must  always 
have  your  own  way,  so  take  it  now  and  see  the  fruits." 


illinotfr  X' 


LUCY'S   PEARS. — THE   CRADLK   OF   REPOSE. — REVERSES. — THE 
INVALID    LADY. — JEALOUSY. 

Time  passed  tranquilly  on  in  Lucy's  happy  home. 
The  amiable  old  lady  at  the  head  of  the  family  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  good  health.  Miss  Hartley's  sister 
(lid  not  reside  con.stantly  with  her,  but  her  occasional 
visits  added  to  the  happiness  of  the  cliild,  while  the 
few  visitors  who  frequented  the  house  took  their  tone 
from  all  they  saw  around  them,  and  treated  Lucy 
with  kindness.  These  were  happy  days,  and  whether 
Lucy  repeated  her  simple  lessons  to  her  kind  friend, 
accompanied  her  in  her  walks,  or  sat  on  her  knee  in 
the  evenings,  listening  to  stories  tVoiu  history,  for 
which,  even  at  this  early  age,  she  showed  a  strong 
taste,  all  was  pleasure,  the  sweeter,  doubtless,  from  the 
early  hardships  which  had  taught  her  to  prize  the 
repose  and  love  of  home  in  a  different  manner  from 
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those  who  have  never  known  their  loss.  She  lis- 
tened to  these  historical  sketches  with  great  attention, 
and  in  her  childish  way  reasoned  on  the  facts  she 
heard.  "  Oh  fie,"  she  would  say,  "  the  king  ought  to 
have  kept  his  promise,  he  ought  to  have  been  kind  to 
the  friends  who  helped  him.  Why  did  he  do  so  1 
How  could  he  bear  to  go  to  war  and  have  so  many 
people  killed,  only  because  he  was  ofiTended ;  when  the 
Lord  Jesus  bids  us  forgive  our  enemies  1  But  tell 
me  again  about  that  other  king,  he  was  so  good  ; 
he  had  a  creat  deal  of  trouble,  but  at  last  God  blessed 
him.  Oh !  it  must  be  very  difficult  to  be  a  king,  I 
should  not  at  all  like  to  be  a  queen,  for  fear  I  should 
not  govern  well." 

Lucy  found  it  a  laborious  task  to  learn  to  read, 
but  she  determined  to  overcome  her  difficulties  as 
quickly  as  possible,  that  she  might  be  able  to  read  to 
Mrs.  Hartley,  and  become  acquainted  with  all  the 
books  in  the  library.  In  a  very  short  time  the  child's 
persevering  efforts  overcame  every  difficulty,  and  she 
read  fluently.  With  perfect  comfort  Miss  Hartley 
was  now  able  to  spend  the  mornings  from  home, 
occupied  with  other  necessary  engagements,  for  she 
left  with  her  mother  a  true-hearted  and  attentive 
little  companion,  who  read  to  her,  executed  her  com- 
missions, and  remained  constantly  with  her,  striving 
to  the  best  of  her  ability  to  make  herself  of  use. 
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One  fear,  perhaps  originally  awakened  by  the 
terrible  situations  in  which  she  had  been  placed, 
Lucy  retained  in  happier  circumstances — a  great  dread 
of  darkness  and  solitude.  Miss  Hartley  did  not  en- 
courage this  timidity,  while  she  equally  avoided  all 
liarsh  repression  in  her  efforts  to  remove  it. 

One  night,  long  after  little  Lucy  had  been  sent 
to  bed,  Miss  Hartley  went  to  the  room  in  which 
she  slept,  and  found  the  child  awake  and  appearing 
very  uncomfortable,  pale,  and  restless.  She  inquired 
what  was  the  matter.  The  child  replied  that  she  was 
"  afraid  of  the  dark." 

"  Do  you  not  remember,"  said  her  friend,  "  that  we 
read  in  the  bible  '  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  in  every 
place,'  the  darkness  is  no  darkness  to  Him.  He  is 
about  our  path  and  our  bed." 

"  Oh  I  forgot  that ;"  said  the  child,  "  well,  if  He 
is  then  at  the  head  of  my  bed.  He  will  not  let  any 
harm  happen  to  me." 

"He  will  not  let  any  harm  happen  to  me."  This 
was  the  rest  of  the  little  child  whose  "  soul  lay  in 
faith  as  in  a  cradle,"  and  it  has  been,  and  will  be  in 
all  ages,  the  rest  of  apostles,  prophets,  heroes,  the 
greatest  and  the  wisest  men,  who,  becoming  as  little 
children,  have  thus  entered  into  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Ill  tills  confidence,  David  on  the  eve  of  battle,  St. 
Peter  in  the  prison,  St.    i'aul  the  night  before  his 
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trial,  even  as  tliis  little  child,  under  the  guardian  eye 
of  her  Father  iu  heaven,  could  lay  them  dowu  in 
peace  and  sleep, ''  for  thou  Lord  makest  them  to  dwell 
in  safety." 

In  the  midst  of  this  tranquil  happiness  Mrs.  Hart- 
ley, now  far  advanced  in  years,  was  attacked  by 
a  serious  illness.  The  opinion  of  the  physician 
in  attendance  was  so  unfavourable,  considering  it 
to  be  a  breaking  up  of  the  constitution,  that  Miss 
Hartley,  anxious  to  devote  herself  entirely  to  the 
care  of  her  aged  parent,  considered  the  propriety  of 
giving  up  her  situation,  although  the  liberal  salary 
she  received  was  of  more  importance  than  ever,  from 
the  increased  requirements  of  her  mother. 

While  she  deliberated  on  this  point  it  was  decided 
for  her.     She  was  informed,  with  much  kindness  and 
many  expressions  of  regret,  that  the  circumstances  of 
the  family  in  which  her  situation  had  been  held,  ren- 
dered it  necessary  for  them  to  relinquish  the  benefit 
of  her  attendance.     This,  although  in  some  respects 
what  she  had  desired,  increased  to  a  painful  degree 
the  difficulties  of  her  position.     She  was  deprived  of 
a  liberal  income  at  the  very  time  when  the  comforts 
it  procured  were  more  than  ever  necessary  for  her 
feeble  and  suffering  parent.     She  was  obliged  to  leave 
her  handsome  and  comfortable  house,  and  remove  to 
one  affording  less  accommodation,  and  saw  the  proba- 
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bility  of  being  obliged  to  coufine  her  expenditure 
within  the  limits  of  j\Irs.  Hartley's  narrow  income. 
Yet  amidst  these  felt  and  feared  privations,  the  idea 
of  relinquishing  her  charge  did  not  for  one  moment 
enter  Miss  Hartley's  mind.  She  trusted  in  the  Lord 
that  he  would  provide  for  the  little  one  he  had  cast 
upon  her  care,  and  the  ties  of  both  love  and  duty 
were  far  too  strongly  bound  for  any  change  of  circum- 
stances to  rend  them  asunder. 

For  a  time  her  heart  sunk  under  the  pressure  of 
trials,  new  and  well  nigh  overwhelming,  but  the 
word  of  the  Lord  came  to  her  in  whispers  of  peace 
and  consolation,  "  Trust  in  the  Lord,  and  verily  thou 
shalt  be  fed."  "  In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  Him, 
and  he  shall  direct  thy  paths."  Her  despondency  van- 
ished, and  hope  and  peace  repossessed  her  breast. 
"Shall  I  cease  to  trust  in  Him  who  has  led  me 
hitherto  1"  she  thought ;  "  Is  not  the  silver  and  the 
gold  the  Lord's  1  He  will  provide  ;  or  if  it  be  his  will 
that  I  should  be  tried  by  poverty,  his  will  be  done." 

The  Bestower  was  also  the  Rewarder  of  this  confi- 
dence. In  that  and  every  succeeding  difficulty  he 
has  supplied  the  wants  of  his  servant  according  to 
his  promise,  "  They  who  seek  the  Lord  shall  not 
lack  any  good." 

For  a  time  Miss  Hartley  removed  to  a  lodging. 
Her   room    in    this   house  was   so   small,  that   she 
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was  obliged  to  construct  a  cot  for  her  little  charge 
in  the  drawer  of  an  old  wardrobe,  where  the  child 
slept  comfortably. 

The  mistress  of  the  establishment  did  not  reside  in 
it,  but  left  servants  to  attend  upon  the  lodgers. 

Some  time  after  Miss  Hartley  became  an  inmate 
of  this  house,  the  number  of  its  occupants  was  in- 
creased by  the  arrival  of  a  lady  from  India,  in 
delicate  health,  and  very  straitened  circumstances. 
The  fact  of  the  invalid's  poverty  soon  became 
known  to  the  servants,  who  consequently  treated 
her  with  unprincipled  neglect.  Miss  Hartley  deeply 
compassionated  the  situation  of  this  unfortimate 
stranger,  but  Lucy,  not  only  pitying,  did  her 
utmost  to  serve  her.  She  toiled  unceasingly  to 
supply  the  defect  in  the  servants'  attention,  running 
up  and  down  stairs  without  regard  to  her  own  fatigue, 
and  treasuring  up  every  little  dainty  presented  to  her- 
self, in  the  hope  of  its  tempting  the  sickly  appetite  of 
the  stranger. 

"Do  let  me  bring  up  this  bit  of  pudding,"  she 
would  say,  "  indeed  I  do  not  want  pudding,  I  have 
had  quite  dinner  enough." 

"  She  is  a  sick  stranger,"  she  would  reflect,  "  far 
away  from  her  friends,  how  can  any  one  be  cruel 
enough  to  neglect  her  1 "  Whilst  the  lady  remained 
in  this  country,  Lucy  continued  to  offer  her  every 
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little  attention  that  circumstances  permitted ;  but 
since  this  period  she  has  heard  nothing  of  her  after 
history. 

Compassion  is  natural  to  children.  Their  young- 
untried  hearts,  still  unused  to  the  spectacle  of  human 
suffering,  feel  it  with  an  acuteness  too  often  blunted 
in  after  life.  But  the  trials  of  Lucy's  infancy 
acting  upon  a  character  of  susceptibility,  probably 
gave  to  her  sympathy  a  power  and  depth  rarely  to 
be  found  in  childhood.  But  gentle  and  tender  as 
were  her  feelings,  an  innate  sense  of  self-respect, 
without  which  no  mind  can  be  justly  balanced, 
restrained  her  from  submitting  to  indignity.  Miss 
Hartley  had  admitted  into  her  family,  as  a  temporary 
boarder,  a  girl  about  Lucy's  age,  who  sometimes 
attempted  to  domineer  over  her.  Lucy  preserved  her 
quiet  patience  under  this  assumption  of  superiority, 
and  did  not  complain  of  it  to  ^Uaa  Hartley  ;  but  with 
calm  dignity  repelled  it. 

One  day,  as  the  two  children  sat  under  the  table 
with  their  dolls,  Julia,  the  little  stranger,  made  a 
])roud  speech  to  Lucy,  who  (juietly  replied,  "  I  will 
thank  you.  Miss  Julia,  not  to  speak  to  me  again  iu 
that  way  ;  you  know  you  have  no  right  to  do  so,  and 
I  do  not  like  you  to  command  me,  therefore  pray  do 
not  again  do  so." 

The  children  did  not  know  that  their  conversation 
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was  heard.  The  remonstrance,  however,  appeared  to 
have  its  due  effect,  and  Miss  Hartley  never  again  ob- 
served the  child  offend  in  the  same  manner.  She  was 
Imt  a  short  time  an  inmate  of  her  house,  and  Lucy 
did  not  appear  to  regret  her  departure. 

This  willingness  to  give  up  her  little  companion 
appears  not  to  have  arisen  merely  from  the 
unsuitability  of  the  children's  characters,  but  to 
have  owned  a  deeper  and  more  bitter  source. 
The  strong  affections  of  the  child,  twined  round 
Miss  Hartley  as  their  only  object,  could  bear  no 
divided  possession,  and  a  jealousy,  unworthy  of  her 
generous  nature,  appears  to  have  been  engendered 
by  the  dreaded  rivalship  of  her  little  friend. 

It  is  a  common  thing  to  class  jealousy  amongst  the 
evil  passions  that  exercise  a  usurped  power  in  the 
human  heart ;  and  true  it  is,  that  when  unregulated, 
and  based  on  a  false  principle,  there  is  hardly  any 
passion  which  exercises  a  more  baleful  dominion,  or 
more  fearlessly  sets  at  nought  everything  that  would 
oppose  its  headlong  course.  But  there  is  a  jealousy 
which  the  Lord  of  hosts  himself  claims  as  an  attri- 
1)ute,  a  jealousy  based  upon  justice,  whose  motto 
is,  "  Render  unto  every  man  his  due."  This  is 
consistent  with  that  true  generosity  which  willingly 
sacrifices  to  the  happiness  or  good  of  others,  not 
merely  what   is  of  too  little  value  to  ourselves  to 
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balance  the  pleasure  of  giving,  but  what  is  really  dear 
and  precious  in  our  eyes — a  jealousy  which  simply 
demands  that  justice  should  be  rendered  to  all,  and 
would  as  unwillingly  encroach  ujjou  the  rights  of 
another,  as  see  that  others  trespass  upon  our  own. 

When  Lucy  had  attained  her  eighth  or  ninth 
year  she  became  acquainted  with  some  young  com- 
panions, the  children  of  a  widow  lady  who  resided 
close  to  Miss  Hartley's  house.  This  lady  kindly  in- 
vited the  child  to  come  as  often  as  she  pleased  to  join 
the  sports  of  her  own  little  ones,  and  from  such  visits 
Lucy  would  return  with  her  cheeks  glowing,  and  her 
spirits  overflowing  with  healthful  glee,  and  relate  to 
her  sympathizing  listeners,  Miss  Hartley  and  her 
venerable  mother,  the  charming  sports  they  had  cn- 
jo}ed  ;  the  games  they  had  played;  the  little  rabbit 
and  tame  })igeon  they  had  petted ;  the  journeys 
in  the  garden  they  had  taken ;  and  above  all,  the 
wreath  of  flowers  they  had  twined  to  crown  the  May 
Queen,  around  whom  they  had  danced  as  she  sat  en- 
throned in  the  arbour, 

Some  time  afterwards  Miss  Hartley  changed  her 
residence,  but  although  the  distance  between  them 
wa.s  tlius  increased,  Lucy  continued  to  visit  her 
young  companions.  But  their  innocent  happiness 
was  rudely  interrupted,  and  poor  Lucy  received  her 
lirst  lesson  in  the  hollowness   that  sometimes  lurks 
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beneath  the  fairest  outward  seeming.  It  is  well  that  a 
child's  faith  in  those  around  it  should  be  established 
before  it  meets  with  anything  to  shake  its  confidence. 
It  cannot  advance  far  in  knowledge  of  the  world 
without  discovering  that  there  are  those  in  it  whom 
it  must  distrust,  as  well  as  those  in  whom  it  may 
safely  repose ;  and  this  bitter  lesson  was  learned, 
alas !  by  the  forsaken  child  too  soon.  Long,  how- 
ever, after  the  world  has  been  divided  by  the  infant 
mind  into  the  two  grand  classes  of  the  evil  and 
the  good,  it  is  difficult — perhaps,  until  painful  ex- 
perience has  forced  the  conviction  that  such  things 
are,  it  is  even  impossible — for  the  fresh  and  artless 
mind  of  a  child  to  understand  false  or  hollow  profes- 
sion, double  dealing,  or  any  of  the  sad  complexities 
of  evil ;  sad,  indeed,  that  it  should  ever  need  to  know 
them. 

The  house  Miss  Hartley  had  left  was  occupied  by 
a  widow  lady  of  large  fortune.  It  was  arranged  that 
Lucy's  companions  should  become  the  playmates  of 
the  little  heirs  to  this  wealth,  provided  no  other 
children  were  of  the  party.  In  happy  unconscious- 
ness of  the  blow  that  was  preparing  for  her,  poor 
little  Lucy  went  one  day  to  her  friends  as  usual, 
when  she  was  informed  by  their  mother  of  the  pro- 
posed plan,  and  her  future  visits  were  civilly  declined. 
As  the  lady,  however,  was  not  expected  till  after  the 
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K"ew  Year's  Day  tten  approaching,  Lucy  was  in- 
vited to  spend  that  evening  with  her  ci-devant 
plajnnates.  Deeply  hurt  by  this  sudden  and  unkind 
separation  from  a  family  to  which  she  had  become 
warmly  attached,  the  poor  child's  feelings,  of  min- 
gled grief  and  wounded  pride,  with  perhaps  a  wish 
to  shield  her  friends  from  blame,  led  her  to  hide 
the  true  nature  of  the  circumstance  from  her  kind 
friend,  thus  depriving  herself  of  her  tender  sympathy, 
and  of  the  wisdom  that  would  have  taught  her  how 
to  act  in  a  case  such  as  she  was  unfit  to  meet. 
Merely  saying  to  Miss  Hartley  that  she  had  been  in- 
vited to  spend  the  evening  of  New  Year's  Day  at  Mrs. 
V 's  house,  the  consent  of  her  friend  was  im- 
mediately  given,    supposing   it   to   be  an    ordinary 

visit. 

When  the  day  arrived  every  one  was  from  home 
but  Miss  Hartley  and  her  mother.  Even  the  servant 
had  got  a  holiday,  and  a  little  errand  girl  was  hired 
for  the  day  to  supply  her  place.  Lucy  prepared  to 
fulfil  her  engagement,  but  when  told  that  Peggy  was 
to  accompany  her,  as  it  was  too  dark  for  her  to  walk 
through  the  streets  alone,  she  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of 
great  disappointment,  "  Oh  then,  I  cannot  go,  for  I 
have  seen  I'cggy  speaking  to  ill-looking  people,  and 
I  should  be  ashamed  and  afraid  to  walk  in  the  street 
with  her." 


02  DISAPPOINTMENT. 

Miss  Hartley,  fearing  that  Lucy  refused  the  girl's 
attendance  from  a  feeling  of  pride,  tried  to  persuade 
her  to  accept  of  it,  but  bitter  as  was  the  disappoint- 
ment of  giving  up  this  last  visit  to  her  friends, 
the  child  remained  firm  in  declining  to  go  with 
Peggy ;  and  as  Miss  Hartley  allowed  her  to  do  as  she 
pleased,  she  changed  her  dress  and  spent  the  evening 
at  home,  though  tears  often  filled  her  eyes  as  she 
thought  of  the  merry  party  of  which  she  was  to  have 
formed  a  member.  At  this  time  Miss  Hartley  enter- 
tained a  good  opinion  of  the  girl  Peggy,  but  a  short 
time  after  this  incident,  she  was  discovered  to  be  a 
person  without  principle,  and  consequently  dismissed. 

Lucy  was  never  again  invited  to  visit  her  former 
companions.  She  was  about  ten  when  she  met  with 
this  repulse,  and  the  shock  her  feelings  received  con- 
tinued to  exercise  an  influence  upon  her  character  for 
some  years  afterwards,  originating  a  habit  of  distrust, 
and  a  degree  of  unwillingness,  foreign  to  her  age  and 
disposition,  to  form  any  new  friendship.  "  The  more 
amiable  they  are,"  she  would  say,  "the  more  I  would 
love  them ;  and  the  more  painful  it  would  be  if  their 
parents  were  afterwards  to  act  like  Mrs.  V ." 

Towards  young  children  only  did  she  permit  her 
affections  their  natural  flow,  and  the  sweet  freshness 
of  infancy  which  she  met  in  these  young  playmates, 
was,  probably,  of  essential  benefit  in  counteracting  a 
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tendency  so  injurious  at  all  times,  and  so  especially 
deteriorating  in  its  influence  on  the  young. 

About  this  period  Lucy  was  one  day  walking  in 
the  street  with  her  friend,  when  a  person  in  the  dress 
of  a  gentleman  bowed.  Miss  Hartley  did  not  recog- 
nize him,  but  Lucy  immediately  said,  "  Do  you  not 
remember  the  very  vulgar  man  who  called  on  you  the 
other  day  about  business?" 

This  little  incident  affords  another  presumptive 
proof  of  the  childV  natural  perceptions  having  been 
cultivated  in  infancy,  by  contact  with  society  of  a 
different  description  from  that  in  which  she  was  after- 
wards found. 


Cjnipttt  €tntli. 


THE   KIND   INSTRUCTORS. — 6ESSIE    A    SPARTAN. — ^THE   TROUBLE- 
SOME  LODGERS. — Lucy's  griefs. — the  impatient  lady. — 

NIGHT    BIRDS. — THE    SWISS    FAMILY. 

Finding  it  impossible  under  present  circumstances 
to  provide  for  her  mother  the  comforts  she  required, 
Miss  Hartley  at  last  determined  upon  a  plan  which 
she  trusted  would  enable  her  to  accomplish  the  end 
she  so  earnestly  desired. 

She  hired  a  comfortable  house,  and  received  in  it 
a  few  ladies  as  lodgers.  Some  of  these  ladies  were 
much  interested  in  Miss  Hartley's  little  charge,  and 
as  she  was  so  closely  engaged  in  attendance  upon  her 
aged  and  infirm  parent  as  to  leave  but  little  time  at 
her  disposal,  more  than  one  kindly  offered  to  give 
the  child  instruction  in  the  different  accomplishments, 
which,  whatever  her  destination  might  be,  would 
probably  he  of  use  to  her  in  after  life.      One  lady 
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proposed  to  teach  her  music,  another  to  give  her 
lessons  in  French.  Miss  Hartley  had  originally  in- 
tended that  her  adopted  child  should  receive  only  a 
solid  English  education  ;  but  she  felt  the  advantage 
these  instructions  offered,  and  gladly  accepted  of  the 
benevolent  proposals. 

Lucy's  education  now  made  great  progress;  she 
was  fond  of  needle-work ;  but  particularly  so  of 
reading,  and  some  passages  in  Grecian  history,  which 
formed  one  of  her  studies,  relating  the  hardihood  of 
the  Spartan  children,  made  a  strong  impression  upon 
her  mind.  She  determined  to  imitate  what  she  so 
much  admired,  and  as  a  sort  of  initiatory  process  she 
began  to  habituate  herself  to  walking  without  shoes  or 
stockings  upon  cold  flagstones,  and  remaining  imper- 
fectly dressed  in  a  room  with  an  open  window.  Her 
constitution  was  not  equal  to  these  trials,  and  she 
caught  repeated  attacks  of  cold ;  for  which  her  friend 
was  at  a  loss  to  account,  as  these  experiments  had  all 
been  kept  secret  from  her.  At  length  she  discovered 
the  child  in  the  midst  of  one  of  her  attempts  at  self- 
invigoration,  and  Lucy  now  explained  to  her  the 
object  at  which  she  aimed  ;  but  alas  !  her  plans  only 
resulted  in  a  severe  cold,  which  confined  her  to  the 
house  for  some  months,  and  left  a  delicacy  of  chest, 
that  rendered  her  sul>ject  to  a  return  of  cough  for 
several  succeeding  winters.     The  first  step  in  error  is 
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a  dangerous  one;  well  it  is  if,  through  the  mercy  of 
God,  we  are  permitted  to  retrieve  it.  Lucy's  first 
step  had  nearly  cost  her  life,  but  the  Lord  had  mercy 
upon  her,  and  upon  the  kind  friend  without  whose 
knowledge  this  sin  of  childish  ignorance  was  com- 
mitted. As  a  general  rule  all  concealments  are  bad. 
In  a  child  very  decidedly  so ;  because  it  is  not  the 
arbiter  of  its  own  actions,  and  therefore  has  no  right 
to  dispose  of  itself  in  any  manner  unauthorized  by 
those  to  whom  it  is  responsible.  But  at  any  age  a 
habit  of  concealment,  except  in  those  cases  in  which 
])rudence  and  sound  judgment  require  it,  is  objection- 
able. Those  in  authority  over  us  possess  a  right  to 
our  confidence ;  and  towards  those  who  have  no  title  to 
interfere,  strength  of  character  ought  to  be  sufficient 
for  action  at  once  open  and  independent. 

All  now  seemed  arranged  on  a  footing  which 
promised  much  domestic  happiness ;  but  a  worm 
at  the  root  embittered  to  Miss  Hartley  and  Lucy 
what  would  otherwise  have  been  so  pleasant. 
Some  of  the  inmates  of  her  house  were  suffering 
from  a  state  of  health,  which  had  in  some  degree 
weakened  the  mind,  and  caused  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  irritability  in  characters  originally  amiable. 
This  w^as  a  source  of  very  great  trial  to  both 
]\nss  Hartley  and  her  charge.  These  persons, 
aware  of   Lucy's  situation,  ungenerously  made  the 
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poor  child  a  scape-goat  for  their  impatience  and  irrita- 
bility. Others,  from  pride,  prejudice  or  jealousy, 
often  acted  towards  her  with  extreme  unkindness. 
Though  feeling  it  deeply,  Lucy  rarely  complained  to 
her  friend  of  this  injustice;  but  when  treated  with 
rudeness,  or  falsely  accused,  an  involuntary  glance 
of  contempt,  or  a  dignified  silence,  formed  her  only 
reply.  When  this  silence  was  construed  into  want 
of  feeling,  and  the  same  injurious  treatment  per- 
severed in  and  Increased,  Lucy  would  leave  the 
room,  and  retiring  to  some  quiet  place,  find  relief  in 
a  convulsive  burst  of  tears. 

On  several  occasions  Miss  Hartley  found  her  thus 
giving  vent  to  her  outraged  feelings,  and  anxiously 
questioned  her  regarding  the  particular  instances  of 
unkindness  which  had  caused  her  so  much  pain. 
"  They  accuse  me,"  she  would  reply,  "  of  things  which 
I  would  not  and  could  not  bear  to  do  or  say.  If  I 
was  another  child  I  would  scream  and  roar ;  but  I 
cannot  show  ill-temper  to  your  friends : "  she  added 
with  bitter  tears,  "if  I  had  a  papa  and  mamma  of 
my  own,  they  would  not  treat  me  in  this  way." 
Miss  Hartley  deeply  grieved  over  the  distresses  of  her 
little  charge,  and  many  painful  reflections  jjrcsented 
themselves  upon  the  unnatural  conduct  of  the  parents 
who  had  left  their  child  exposed  to  such  trials ;  but 
some   reasons,   satisfactory  to   herself,  witidicld  her 

II 
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from  the  decided  interference^  which,  in  her  double 
capacity  of  mistress  of  the  house  and  adopted  mother 
of  the  child,  she  had  a  right  to  exercise,  and  which 
must  at  once  have  put  a  stop  to  conduct  so  un- 
justifiable. The  poor  child,  instead  of  showing 
disobedience  or  rebellion  under  this  perpetual 
irritation,  did  her  very  utmost  to  fulfil  all  that  was 
required  of  her  ;  but  while  her  efforts  were  accepted 
as  the  duty  of  a  slave,  the  smallest  failure  drew  down 
severe  and  lasting  reprehension.  Miss  Hartley's 
mild  remonstrance  and  entreaties  that  they  would 
leave  the  child  to  her  own  management,  only  ap- 
peared to  make  matters  worse ;  and  a  part  of  the 
treatment  lavished  on  poor  Lucy  fell  upon  herself. 
The  claims  of  relationship  and  the  narrow  circum- 
stances of  the  offenders,  appear  to  have  influenced 
Miss  Hartley's  amiable  feelings,  by  inducing  her  to 
bear  all  this  insolence  without  making  use  of  the 
remedy  that  was  in  her  power — that  of  requesting 
the  ladies  to  change  their  place  of  abode. 

In  one  instance  the  disappointment  of  cherished 
hopes  was  added  to  Lucy's  causes  of  distress.  A 
relation  of  Miss  Hartley's  was  expected  from  abroad, 
to  form  an  additional  member  in  her  domestic  circle, 
and  Lucy's  imagination  depicted  the  unknown  in 
the  most  attractive  colours.  As  Miss  Hartley's 
friend,  she  expected  her  to  px'ove  a  real  acquisition, 
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and  the  child  pleased  herself  with  the  idea  of  loving 
her  and  being  loved  in  return.  But,  alas  !  her  illu- 
sions were  destined  to  be  quickly  dispelled.  The 
stranger  arrived,  but  the  interesting  and  attractive 
creation  of  Lucy's  fancy  quickly  vanished  before  the 
presence  of  a  fretful  and  impatient  invalid.  The 
unfortunate  lady  was  a  prey  to  asthma,  and  the 
irritability  consequent  upon  her  disease  was,  perhaps, 
increased  by  her  being  accustomed  to  the  attendance 
of  slaves.  She 'required  constant  attention,  and 
complained  if  her  slightest  wish,  even  although  un- 
expressed, was  not  fulfilled. 

Miss  Hartley  did  not  wish  that  Lucy  should 
attend  upon  this  lady,  probably  feeling  that  the 
child's  duties  were  already  sufficiently  arduous,  and 
unwilling  to  add  to  their  number.  But  a  hope  had 
inspired  Lucy,  which  led  her  to  bear  all  and  do  all 
within  the  limits  of  her  power.  This  two-fold  hope 
was  that  she  might  be  of  use,  and  that  she  might  at 
last  succeed  in  winning  the  lady's  love.  Why  she 
should  be  so  anxious  to  gain  the  affection  of  one  so 
far  removed  from  lier  sympathies,  and  apparently  not 
particularly  calculated  to  draw  forth  the  feelings  of  a 
child,  is  rather  inexplicable.  Various  are  the  wind- 
ings of  the  human  heart,  but  it  is  well  to  seek 
from  Him  who  can  trace  them  all  tlie  .spirit  of 
true   self-sacrifice ;  for   many  motives  by  turns  i)ut 
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on  the  appearance  of  this  emanation  from  God, 
and  mingle  with,  even  when  they  do  not  origi- 
nate, our  fairest  seeming  motives  and  most  meri- 
torious actions. 

"  Do  good  and  lend  "  (your  time,  your  talents,  your 
efforts),  says  our  compassionate  Redeemer,  "hoping 
for  nothing,  and  your  reward  shall  be  great,  and  ye 
shall  be  called  the  children  of  the  Highest,  for  he  is 
kind  to  the  unthankful  and  evil."  And  he  who  drank 
so  deejily  of  his  Master's  spirit,  declares,  "  I  will  very 
gladly  spend  and  be  spent  for  you  all,  though  the 
more  abundantly  I  love  you,  the  less  I  be  loved." 

Lucy's  best  efforts,  alas  !  were  again  met  by  dis- 
appointment. The  lady  was  not  quick  in  discerning 
character,  and  while  some  hasty  or  unkind  word, 
forgotten  by  her  almost  as  soon  as  uttered,  was  rank- 
ling in  the  heart  of  her  poor  little  attendant,  and 
wringing  the  sensitive  feelings  too  long  and  too 
deeply  tried,  she  would  expi'ess  surprise,  and  blame 
the  child  for  not  appearing  aflfectionate  and  gay. 

"  I  shall  never  again  try  to  make  any  one  love 
me,"  exclaimed  Lucy  one  day  to  her  kind  friend, 
weeping  bitterly  as  she  spoke.  "  I  have  now  been 
a  whole  year  working  hard  to  do  everything  I  could 
think  of  for  this  lady,  to  do  her  good  and  to  make 
her  love  me ;  but  it  is  all  in  vain.  I  am  sure  she 
will  never  love  me,  nor  let  me  love  her." 
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Miss  Hartley  advised  her  to  persevere,  and  encou- 
raged her  with  the  hope  that  success  would  at  last 
reward  efforts  so  long  continued  and  unremitting; 
but  she  could  not  but  feel  the  truth  of  the  child's 
remarks,  and  greatly  feared  that  until  it  should 
please  God  to  restore  the  health  of  her  invalid  friend, 
she  would  neither  enjoy  tranquillity  in  her  own  mind, 
nor  suffer  those  around  her  to  do  so. 

The  lady  has  since  recovered  from  her  illness, 
but  is  perfectly  unaware  of  the  suffering  which,  for 
three  or  four  years,  her  morbid  irritability  caused 
to  a  friend  whom  she  really  values.  If  this  was 
in  reality  the  unavoidable  result  of  illness,  per- 
haps it  is  well  that  its  unfortunate  subject  should 
not  know  how  evil  were  its  consequences.  The  ut- 
most extent  of  patient  endurance,  can  never  cost  the 
object  of  such  annoyance  half  the  suffering  that  the 
unhappy  subject  undergoes  from  a  malady  so  dis- 
tressing. The  lady  is  now  kind  to  Lucy,  who  feels 
her  former  interest  in  her  welfare,  though  no  longer 
called  to  express  it  in  so  trying  a  manner. 

But  a  source  of  more  poignant  suffering  than  any 
caused  by  the  imi)atience  and  unkindncss  of  those 
she  tried  to  serve,  was  open  to  the  [mor  cliild  from 
the  thoughtless  cruelty  of  those  arouml  Iht,  who, 
not  aware,  perhaps,  of  the  extent  of  the  pain  they 
inflicted,  but    not  the  less  to  blame  that  their  own 
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inattention  blinded  them  to  the  truth,  would  talk 
before  her  of  the  friend  in  whom  centred  her  world, 
and  point  at  the  little  quivering  heart  barbed  arrows 
that  rankled  deeply,  though  the  wounds  were  hidden 
from  their  eyes. 

"  Miss  Hartley  will  kill  herself  by  her  attendance 
on  her  mother.  Miss  Lucy,  you  must  prepare  your 
mind  for  a  change;  you  will  not  long  have  any  one 
to  indulge  you  as  Miss  Hartley  does.  She  will  not 
long  outlive  her  mother,  or  if  she  does,  she  will  be- 
come deranged,  and  unable  to  guide  herself  or  you." 

These  agonizing  thoughts  poured  into  the  young 
heart,  which  was  almost  bursting  with  grief  and 
sympathy  for  her  only  friend,  had  a  most  cruel  effect 
on  Lucy's  health  and  spirits,  and  it  was  years  after- 
wards before  the  effects  of  the  injury  done  at  this 
period  were  effaced.  Very  heavy  is  the  guilt  of 
those  who  darken  the  bright  morning  of  life  with 
visions  of  pain,  and  write  on  the  impressible 
tablets  of  the  infant  mind  characters  of  gloom,  that 
even  years  may  not  obliterate.  Let  the  bright  and 
warm  sunshine  of  love  and  joy  first  nourish  the 
young  plant  into  vigour ;  it  will  be  the  better  prepared 
to  bend,  not  break,  under  the  storms  that  may  sweep 
over  its  head.  Childhood  is  committed  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  maturity.  Pity  that  the  aspect  of  the 
nursery  should   ever  look  towards  the  north.     The 
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forebodings  of  these  night  birds  were  wholly  ground- 
less. Leaning  on  Him  "who  giveth  power  to  the 
faint,"  Miss  Hartley  was  strengthened  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  He  had  entrusted  to  her, 
without  any  of  the  dangers  befalling  her,  that  were 
so  volubly  predicted. 

In  order  to  remove  Lucy,  for  at  least  a  part  of  the 
day,  from  the  depressing  influences  by  which  she 
was  surrounded,  and  give  her  an  occupation  which 
would  interest  sCtid  relieve  her  mind,  Miss  Hartley 
sent  her  to  receive  daily  lessons  from  an  excellent 
teacher  of  drawing  in  the  neighboui-hood.  She 
evinced  a  decided  taste  for  the  art,  and  made  great 
progress  ;  but  the  teacher  after  a  time  left  the  neigh- 
bourhood, so  that  Lucy  was  deprived  of  the  benefit 
of  these  instructions.  Miss  Hartley  then  sent  her 
to  a  day-school  of  high  character,  in  a  distant  part 
of  the  town,  where  she  received  from  the  lady  at 
the  head  of  the  establishment  the  most  gratifying 
testimonials. 

In  proportion  to  the  pain  inflicted,  by  coarse 
or  ill-tempered  persons,  upon  Lucy's  feelings, 
was  the  pleasure  and  gratitude  with  which  she  re- 
ceived any  mark  of  kindness,  or  token  of  regard, 
from  the  superior  minds  who  treated  her  with  justice. 
"  A  kind  word,  or  even  a  kind  look,"  she  would  say, 
"rests  on  my  heart  like  sunshine  for  many  months." 
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And  amidst  all  the  trials  that  at  this  period  sur- 
rounded her,  such  gleams  were  not  denied  to  her. 
Her  Swiss  friend  often  invited  the  little  forsaken  one 
to  play  with  her  own  children,  with  whom  Lucy 
enjoyed  happy  times;  and  in  conversing   with  Mrs. 

D she  found  an  enjoyment,  probably  not  less 

valued,  though  of  a  quieter  nature.  She  had  the 
happiness,  too,  of  finding  herself  useful  to  this  kind 
friend,  who  greatly  prized  her  aid  in  the  arrange- 
ments, preparatory  to  their  leaving  this  countrj-, 
and  gave  her  much  praise  for  her  neatness  and 
thoughtful  care. 

The  clergyman  would,  as  often  as  he  had  time, 
join  the  social  circle,  and  read  and  converse  with  his 
family.  The  only  thing  that  disturbed  these  halcyon 
days  was  the  prospect  of  parting  with  the  friends 
who  formed  their  brightness.  The  dreaded  hour  at 
last  drew  near,  the  dear  associates  of  these  happy 
days  bade  Lucy  farewell,  and  left  Ireland  on  their 

return  to  their  native  land.     At  parting,  Mrs.  D 

gave  Lucy  a  beautiful  writing  book,  which  she  pre- 
serves with  care  to  this  day. 

During  this  trying  period  of  Lucy's  life,  a  timely 
relief  was  also  afforded  to  her  by  occasional  visits  to 
the  country,  where  she  spent  the  day  with  an  agree- 
able family  who  showed  her  real  kindness.  Here 
she  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  aloud,  while  her 
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compaaions  worked,  and  these  occasional  suspensions 
of  her  cares  were  doubtless  of  much  use  in  reviving 
her  health  and  spirits. 


Cljn|itrr  dEltDrEtji. 
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BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

One  day,  when  Lucy  was  nearly  twelve,  she  ran  to 
Miss  Hartley  in  great  surprise,  telling  her  that  she 
had  seen  from  the  Avindow  the  wretch  Thady,  whom 
she  had  such  fearful  cause  to  remember,  pass  up  the 
Northern  Road,  accompanied  by  his  dog. 

Miss  Hartley  at  first  imagined  it  impossible  that 
after  so  arreat  a  length  of  time  the  child  could 
identify  him,  and  fancied  she  must  have  been  de- 
ceived by  some  accidental  resemblance.  But  Lucy 
was  firm  to  her  conviction,  and  declared  that  she 
could  not  be  deceived  ;  his  rough  face,  his  grisly 
beard,  and  shaggy  dog,  were  too  vividly  imprinted  on 
her  memory. 
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Miss  Hartley  desired  her  to  call  lier  immediately, 
should  he  again  pass  that  way,  and  determined  if  this 
occurred  to  have  him  followed  and  arrested.  It 
is  a  pity  that  the  present  opportunity  of  doing  so 
was  lost.  The  child  appears  to  have  hastened  to 
her  friend  the  moment  she  saw  him,  and  his  assump- 
tion of  blindness  would  render  it  necessary  that  he 
should,  when  within  sight  of  passers-by,  be  deliberate 
in  his  movements.  Perhaps  Miss  Hartley  lived  far 
from  any  police  station,  and  had  no  one  at  hand  who 
could  follow  him.  I\Iuch  as  the  wretched  nmrderer's 
escape,  however,  is  to  be  regretted,  Miss  Hartley  had 
doubtless  reasons  for  thus  acting,  as  her  strong  inte- 
rest in  her  adopted  child  forbids  the  supposition,  that 
she  would  willingly  have  suffered  any  opportunity  to 
escape  her  of  throwing  light  on  her  strange  his- 
tory. The  re-appcarance  of  Thady  proves  that  the 
murder  of  the  lady  remained  unknown,  or  that  if 
discovered,  at  all  events  the  perpetrator  was  still  un- 
traced. 

Miss  Hartley's  venerable  mother  had  now  for 
some  years  been  in  a  declining  state  ;  she  had  lost 
the  use  of  her  limbs,  and  her  faculties  had  become 
in  some  degree  weakened.  In  this  state  she  could 
not  bear  her  daughter's  absence,  but  was  uncomfort- 
able if  she  was  out  of  her  sight ;  clinging  to  her  as  a 
child  to  its  nurse.     And  now,  even  more  than  hither- 
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to,  Miss  Hartley  reaped  the  reward  that  is  promised 
to  those  who  "  do  good,  hoping  for  nothing  again." 
When  she  was  unavoidably  for  a  short  time  from 
home,  she  left  her  adopted  child  with  her  mother,  and 
knew  that  all  Lucy's  artless  efforts  would  be  employed, 
and  not  without  success,  in  making  the  gentle  invalid 
happy  ;  she  would  read  to  her,  would  play  with  her 
lap-dog,  and  feed  her  parrot,  and  thus,  by  little  loving 
devices,  beguile  the  time  until  the  wished-for  return 
of  her  beloved  daughter. 

An  idea  took  possession  of  Lucy's  mind  during  her 
attendance  on  her  venerable  friend,  which  she  wished, 
but  hardly  knew  how,  to  execute.  She  thought  it 
would  please  Miss  Hartley  if  she  could  take  a  portrait 
of  her  mother,  seated  in  her  arm  chair,  with  her  little 
dog  in  her  lap.  Full  of  this  project,  she  stood  at 
a  little  distance  contemplating  her,  and  succeeded 
in  making  a  sketch  of  the  dog,  and  the  footstool. 
But  the  harsh  judges  by  whom  she  was  surrounded 
construed  this  innocent  effort  into  a  fault,  and  on 
Miss  Hartley's  return,  told  her  that  the  child  had  been 
rudely  staring  at  her  mother.  It  was  no  easy  task, 
however,  to  infuse  into  the  mind  of  Lucy's  kind  pro- 
tectress any  evil  thought  of  her  child  ;  and  the  whole 
matter  was  quickly  cleared  up  by  her  finding  the  little 
sketch  in  Lucy's  copy-book,  and  her  subsequent 
acknowledgment  of  her  scheme. 
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Miss  Hartley's  time,  as  well  as  mind,  was  now  so 
absorbed  by  attendance  on  her  delicate  and  infirm 
parent,  that  her  strength  sometimes  well  nigh  gave 
way.  She  procured  her  every  gratification  that  could 
minister  to  her  comfort,  slept  by  her,  and  rarely  left 
her  room.  She  was  sometimes  told  that  she  was 
killing  herself,  but  those  who  thus  prophesied,  went 
about  their  own  affairs,  and  retired  at  night  to  their 
unbroken  rest  without  an  offer  of  assistance;  whilst 
the  despised  childjT'so  harshly  judged,  and  so  unkindly 
treated,  alone  exerted  her  feeble  strength  to  the  utter- 
most, and  worked  or  watched  with  untiring  patience 
and  devotion,  satisfied  if  she  procured  for  her  friend 
a  little  repose,  or  for  the  invalid  an  hour's  amusement. 
Sometimes  she  would  persuade  Miss  Hartley  to  lay 
down  on  the  sofa  in  the  evening,  saying,  "  Pray  do, 
darling,  I  will  not  stir  from  Mrs.  Hartley  till  you 
awake." 

"  I  will  lie  down  if  you  will  call  me  soon,  my  dear 
Lucy,"  her  friend  would  reply,  and  knowing  how 
safely  she  might  confide  in  her  little  substitute.  Miss 
Hartley  would  take  the  needed  rest,  and,  overcome  by 
fatigue,  fall  asleep,  and  not  awake  perhaps  until  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  she  would  find  the 
little  watcher  faithful  to  her  trust,  while  all  the 
household  slumbered  around  her. 

When  her  friend  arose,  Lucy  retired  to  bed,  and  at 
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seven  o'clock,  some  one  who  had  slept  comfortably  all 
night  would  shake  the  poor  weary  child  roughly  by 
the  arm,  telling  her  it  was  time  to  get  up  and  go  to 
school.  She  quietly  complied,  until  one  day  when 
she  had  been  thus  roused,  on  trying  to  get  out  of  bed, 
she  fell  senseless  on  the  floor. 

The  person  who  had  so  thoughtlessly  awakened  her 
was  alarmed,  lifted  her  into  bed,  and  called  medical 
assistance.  Exhaustion  was  pronounced  to  be  her  only 
illness.  She  w^as  directed  to  rest  quietly  for  some  time, 
and  nourishing  and  cordial  food  prescribed ;  she 
reposed  for  a  few  hours,  and  then  hastened  to  renew 
her  labour  of  love  by  the  side  of  her  friend.  But 
that  labour  was  drawing  to  a  close.  The  tender  and 
pious  daughter  was  now  called  upon  to  part  from  the 
object  of  her  anxious  cares,  and  Lucy's  loving  aid 
was  no  longed  needed  to  assist,  but  to  console  her. 

Mrs.  Hartley's  mind  was  full  of  peace  and  of  grati- 
tude to  God  for  his  goodness  to  her.  "  He  had  been 
very  good  to  her,"  she  said  ;  "  He  had  spared  her 
through  a  long  life  without  any  painful  ailment." 

She  expressed  a  wish  to  see  a  clergyman — received 
the  Sacrament  from  his  hands,  and  blessing  her 
children,  calmly  breathed  out  her  soul  into  the  bosom 
of  her  Redeemer.  Her  last  words  were,  "  Good 
Jesus." 

Long  as  this  trial  had  been  expected,  it  fell  with 
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stunning  force  upon  the  devoted  daughter.  Deprived 
of  the  object  of  her  anxious  and  watchful  care,  she 
felt  as  if  she  had  no  longer  anything  to  live  for,  and 
was  only  aroused  from  this  state  of  half  stupor  by  the 
pressure  of  difficulties,  which  painfully  called  for 
exertion. 

A  friend  from  abroad  came  about  this  time  to 
visit  Miss  Hartley.  His  health  and  mind  were 
somewhat  impaired  by  long  residence  in  an  un- 
healthy climate,  "and  the  severe  domestic  trials  he 
had  undergone.  He  had  lost  several  children,  some 
under  peculiarly  trying  circumstances,  and  Miss 
Hartley  feared  that  seeing  Lucy,  who  was  about  the 
age  that  a  daughter  of  his  would  have  been,  might 
awake  painful  associations.  At  first,  however,  he 
appeared  pleased  with  the  child,  but  was  afterwards 
led  round  to  the  opinion,  that  it  was  extravagant  of 
Miss  Hartley  to  support  her,  and  now  still  worse 
than  before,  as  the  loss  of  Mrs.  Hartley's  income 
had  diminished  her  resources. 

When  will  the  world  learn  that  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  each  individual  deniand  his  whole 
care  and  attention,  and  are  quite  sufficient  for  him 
without  the  additional  charge  of  his  neighbours? 
When  will  it  give  up  the  attempt  to  judge  of  things 
l)eyond  the  s])hore  of  its  knowledge,  and  permit 
every   one  quietly  to    discriminate  and    pursue   his 
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own  path  of  duty?  This  making  ourselves  busy  with 
other  men's  matters,  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
the  sympathy  commanded  by  the  Apostle,  and  en- 
forced in  the  power  of  a  perfect  example  by  our 
Lord's  life  on  earth ;  that  sympathy  which  looks  on 
the  things  of  others,  to  comfort  and  to  bless,  and  if 
need  be  to  counsel  too  ;  but  not  in  such  a  manner  as 
practically  to  deny  the  right  of  private  judgment,  or 
dogmatize  on  that  which  is  beyond  our  ken,  nor  so 
as  to  interfere  with  the  personal  responsibility  of 
each  created  being  to  his  God.  Were  they  doing 
the  will  of  the  Lord,  who  thus  sorely  troubled  his 
servant  in  that  work  of  faith  and  labour  of  love, 
for  which,  when  he  cometh,  she  will  not  "lose  her 
reward  "  1 

At  this  time,  a  confirmation  was  to  be  held  in  the 
parish,  and  the  clergyman  who  had  baptized  Lucy, 
urged  her  to  be  confirmed  and  receive  the  Sacrament. 
She  hesitated  and  felt  afraid,  and  Miss  Hartley 
would  not  urge  her,  as  her  mind  had  lately  been  so 
much  overwrought,  that  she  thought  her  unable  to 
bear  further  excitement.  Lucy  had  always  regarded 
the  Sacrament  with  awe ;  and  it  truly  shows  a  lament- 
able coldness  and  hardness  of  heart,  when  such  are 
not  the  feelings  with  which  so  solemn  an  ordinance 
is  contemplated ;  yet  it  need  not  terrify  nor  alarm ; 
for  nothing  is  required  but  the  absolute  and  volun- 
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tary  resignation  of  tbe  whole  being  to  the  Redeemer, 
by  whose  power  the  weakest  of  His  creatures  shall  be 
enabled  to  obey  His  laws  and  do  His  will. 

The  clergyman  overruled  Miss  Hartley's  fears 
and  Lucy's  reluctance,  feeling  it  of  importance  that 
the  opportunity  of  her  confirmation  and  first  com- 
munion under  the  guardianship  of  Miss  Hartley  and 
himself,  should  not  be  lost.  When  this  important 
occasion  was  over,  Miss  Hartley  placed  her  charge 
for  a  time  at  a  boarding-school  in  the  country,  but 
not  far  distant  from  Dublin,  with  the  double  motive 
of  recruiting  her  health  and  spirits,  and  of  removing 
her  for  a  time  from  the  view  of  her  sick  friend. 
This  residence  afforded  the  advantages  of  pure  air 
and  a  large  garden,  and  the  bland  and  courteous 
manner  of  the  lady  at  the  head  of  the  establishment 
led  Miss  Hartley  to  believe  that  her  adopted  child 
would  be  happy  whilst  under  her  protection.  Lucy 
went  with  regret,  for  nothing  could  compensate  to  her 
for  even  a  temporary  separation  from  her  friend  ;  but 
Miss  Hartley  was  unfortunately  deceived,  in  supposing 
that  such  a  degree  of  contentment  as  miglit  arise 
from  the  character  of  the  lady,  would  be  hers  while 
under  her  roof.  X  short  time  after  she  had  been 
placed  there,  an  experienced  friend  remarked  to  Miss 
Hartley,  "Lucy  will  never  be  happy  there;  I  have 
known    that  lady  from  her  youth,    and  though   she 

I 
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is  well-meaning,  she  has  a  caustic,  sarcastic  manner, 
which  rarely  wins  the  love  and  confidence  of  her 
pupils." 

These  predictions  Avere  too  fully  verified;  poor 
Lucy  was  very  unhappy  whilst  at  school,  and  the 
more  so,  because  she  could  not  avoid  seeing  that  Miss 
Hartley's  friends  were  opposed  to  her  taking  charge 
of  her,  and  thus  the  poor  child's  mind  was  haunted 
by  the  idea,  which,  however  groundless,  was  intensely 
painful,  that  Miss  Hartley  might  at  length  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  send  her  to  a  distance.  This  was 
another  fruit  of  that  cruel  and  unauthorized  inter- 
ference with  ties  which  God  himself  had  formed,  and 
a  path  of  duty  which  His  hand  had  marked  out.  As 
soon  as  her  visitor  had  left  her.  Miss  Hartley  sent 
for  her  child,  and  Lucy  was  re-united  to  the  friend, 
without  whose  presence  "the  finest  place  in  the  world 
would  not  be  hajipy." 


Cjinptrr  €m\\\\}. 
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Restored  to  the  society  of  her  friend,  Lucy's  heart 
overflowed  with  the  happiness  that  had  been  so  sadly 
clouded  by  their  short  separation. 

"  0  my  darling  only  friend,"  she  said,  "do  not  part 
with  me  again,  but  let  me  stay  and  take  care  of  you. 
Do  not  go  to  this  expense  of  sending  me  to  school, 
for  indeed  when  I  am  away  from  you,  if  the  instruc- 
tion be  ever  so  good,  I  cannot  profit  by  it,  for  T  am 
continually  thinking  that  perhaps  you  may  be  ill,  and 
wanting  something  tiiat  T  could  do  for  you  ;  so  pray 
let  me  stay  at  home  and  be  useful.  I  will  study 
diligently,  indeed  I  will,  that  I  may  be  able  to  earn 
for  you  and  let  you  rest  when  you  are  old,  for  I  love 
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you,  and  I  hope  God  will  help  me  to  be  a  good  girl 
to  you." 

Her  friend  agreed  to  Lucy's  desire.  She  gave  up 
her  large  house,  and  with  it  the  mode  of  life  that 
had  exposed  her  to  so  much  annoyance,  and  retired 
with  her  child  to  a  convenient  lodging,  where  rest  of 
mind,  and  freedom  from  the  strife  of  tongues,  im- 
proved the  health  and  spirits  of  both . 

Miss  Hartley  was  engaged  in  out-of-door  tuition 
during  the  morning  of  every  day  ;  whilst  she  was  ab- 
sent, Lucy  carried  on  her  own  education  with  energy, 
practised  music,   and  carefully  preserved  household 
neatness  and  economy.     She  mended,  brushed,  and 
folded  their   clothes,  in  so  orderly  a  manner,   that 
they  lasted  much  longer  than  those  of  most  people. 
She   also  kept  regular  accounts  of  expenditure,    so 
that  at  the  end  of  the  year  Miss  Hartley  knew  exactly 
what  her  outlay  had  been  ;  and  she  did  this  in  op- 
position to  her  taste,  for  she  was  not  naturally  fond 
of  arithmetic.     She  was  careful,  in  the  spirit  of  our 
Divine  Master,  to    "gather  up   the  fragments  that 
nothing  might  be  lost,"  so  that  even  the  simple  meals 
of  so  small  a  family  furnished  something  for  the 
poor,  and  Lucy  often  saved  a  part  of  her  own  dinner 
for  her  sick  neighbours.     She  felt  great  compassion 
for  the  destitute,  and  interest  in  their  spiritual  good — 
particularly  for  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  had  no 
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access  to  the  word  of  God,  which  she  prized  as  a 
daily  study.  "Are  you  not  to  blame,"  she  some- 
times said  to  her  friend,  "  for  being  so  long  in  the 
house  with  that  poor  Roman  Catholic,  without  telling 
her  the  truths  contained  in  the  Bible,  since  she  has 
not  one  herself." 

Another  of  Lucy's  home  occupations  was  making, 
with  her  friend's  permission,  little  sweet  cakes  and 
custards  for  Miss  Hartley's  old  friend,  at  whose  house 
they  dined  every  Sunday. 

In  this  simple  description  of  the  young  girl's 
daily  routine,  we  have  a  lovely  picture  of  woman's 
domestic  life.  The  glory  of  any  creature  is  to  fill 
that  place  in  the  universe  for  which  the  Creator  has 
designed  him.  If  he  fill  a  lower  place,  he  is  wasting 
the  talents  God  has  bestowed ;  and  in  appearance  only, 
not  in  reality,  can  he  fill  a  higher,  for  the  only  wise 
God  has  adapted  in  each  the  capacities  to  the  field 
of  action,  and  in  proportion  as  the  expanding  powers 
demand  a  wider  range.  He  will  enlarge  the  sphere. 

"  Life  is  a  school,  in  which  we  rise  from  form  to 
form,  by  having  exhausted  the  instructions  of  each  in 
its  turn."  Woman  was  formed  to  minister,  and  she 
is  not  the  happier  for  departing  from  her  vocation. 
The  consciousness  of  fitness,  the  adajjtation  of 
powers  to  their  clement,  is  a  source  of  high  moral 
delight,  and  in  thoughtful  attention  to  the  minutiaj 
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of  domestic  comfort,  while  she  imbibed  and  culti- 
vated the  spirit  of  beauty,  whose  elevating  and  re- 
fining influence  it  is  Avoman's  special  province  to 
shed  around  her,  little  Lucy  experienced  a  happiness, 
vainly  sought  by  those  who  waste  their  time  in  fri- 
volity, or,  meddling  with  things  too  high  for  them, 
forget  the  place  that  God  has  assigned,  and  striving 
to  rise  above,  sink  woefully  beneath  it. 

In  their  Sunday  visits  to  Miss  Hartley's  friend, 
Lucy  and  her  protectress  sometimes  met  the  rela- 
tions of  the  latter.  Some  of  these  were  kind  to  the 
child,  others  haughty  and  cold  ;  but  the  worthy  old 
lady,  whose  comforts  Lucy  delighted  in  promoting, 
treated  the  orphan  with  unvarying  goodness  and  in- 
dulgence, and  received  in  return  her  warm  gratitude 
and  affection. 

Miss  Hartley  and  her  adopted  child  sometimes, 
laying  aside  the  labours  of  the  day,  took  long  walks 
into  the  country,  carrying  with  them  a  little  basket  of 
provisions,  and  spent  hours  in  the  sweet  enjoyment  of 
nature  and  fresh  air.  Their  evenings  were  some- 
times passed  with  friends,  sometimes  in  delightful 
tete-a-tete,  occupied  with  books  and  needle-work. 
In  what  would  otherwise  have  been  her  cheerless 
solitude,  Miss  Hartley  now  felt  the  blessing  that  God 
had  given  her  in  this  loving  and  grateful  child,  and 
learned   by  a  happy  experience  how  the  rod   of  a 
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simple  and  faithful  duty  blossoms  and  buds  in  tlie 
hand,  Avith  the  fruit  and  flowers  of  hope  and  joy. 

In  the  midst  of  her  happiness,  a  phantom  of  the 
terrible  past  had  frequently  appeared  to  Lucy  in  the 
shape  of  Tom  Kelly,  the  husband  of  the  wretch  who 
had  carried  her  off.  She  mentioned  this  circumstance 
to  Miss  Hartley,  who  doubted  whether  the  wooden 
leg  and  some  general  resemblance  did  not  deceive  her. 
She  begged  her,  however,  to  call  her  if  she  should  see 
him  again  ;  but  rt  was  a  long  time  before  she  did  so. 
Lucy  feared  being  seen  and  recognized  by  his  Avife, 
who  she  thought  might  perhaps  claim  her.  Some 
time  afterwards,  however,  they  heard  that  the  woman 
was  dead. 

At  one  period  Tom  Kelly  appeared  to  haunt  Miss 
Hartley's  house,  though  with  what  purpose  it  is  difficult 
to  say.  He  passed  frequently  before  her  windows, 
often  stopping  to  talk  to  other  persons,  and  being 
seen  in  the  immediate  vicinity  several  times  a  day. 
In  explanation  of  her  motives  for  not  having  this 
man,  so  likely  to  throw  light  upon  Lucy's  history, 
apprehended  and  examined  by  a  magistrate,  Miss 
Hartley  says — 

"About  two  years  ago  (that  is,  in  the  year  18-50), 
I  consulted  Sir  Duncan  McGregor,  the  head  magis- 
trate of  police  in  Dublin,  on  Lucy's  affairs,  and 
told  liim  of  Tom  Kelly,  the  lame  man,  and  of  his 
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frequently  passing  near  my  several  residences.  He 
said  I  had  not  gTounds  euou";h  to  summon  liim 
before  a  magistrate,  as  he  did  not  do  anything  to 
annoy  me  ;  and  even  the  child  did  not  accuse  him, 
but  his  wife,  who  was  dead." 

There  is,  certainly,  a  good  deal  of  weight  in  the 
fears  expressed  by  Miss  Hartley  that  Kelly's  family 
might  make  any  false  assertion  they  pleased,  to 
which  she  had  nothing  to  oppose  but  the  statements 
of  a  child  of  five  years  old,  and  her  own  convictions, 
drawn  from  a  concurrence  of  facts,  which  would  not 
be  proof  in  a  court  of  justice.  She  also  appears 
strongly  and  reasonably  to  have  dreaded,  that  by 
claiming  a  relationship  which  she  could  not  dis- 
prove, these  low  and  disreputable  people  might  after- 
wards prove  clogs  and  encumbrances  in  Lucy's  path, 
and  the  difficulty  of  making  a  thorough  investigation 
of  this  perplexing  case  was  seriously  increased  by 
the  impeded  administration  of  the  laws  in  Ireland. 
Miss  Hartley  and  Lucy  have  now  lost  all  trace  of 
the  man,  so  that  whatever  effects  of  good  or  evil 
might  have  resulted  from  examining  him,  cannot, 
for  the  present  at  least,  be  ascertained. 

About  this  period  a  lady  of  considerable  fortune 
and  position,  who  had  taken  a  lively  interest  in 
Lucy's  history,  was  so  pleased  with  some  of  her 
drawings,  shown  to  her  by  Miss  Hartley,  that  she 
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proposed  her  sharing  with  her  nieces  the  benefit 
of  instruction  at  a  drawing  academy  of  superior 
character.  This  proposal  led  to  a  conversation  upon 
Lucy's  singular  history,  which  took  place  in  a  social 
party  of  the  lady's  friends.  One  of  the  guests  who 
heard  the  tale,  said  that  about  the  year  1833,  or  1834, 
she  had  been  much  moved  by  an  advertisement  in 
the  "  Times  "  by  a  lady,  whose  child,  then  two  years 
old,  had  been  stolen  by  an  Irish  beggar  woman. 
The  date  and  the  age  of  the  stolen  child,  compared  with 
Lucy's  supposed  age  and  the  date  of  her  discovery, 
gave  some  reason  to  identify  them.  Miss  Hartley 
made  every  effort  to  procure  this  newspaper,  assisted 
by  the  benevolent  lady,  who  shared  her  anxiety,  but 
in  vain.  The  length  of  time  which  had  elapsed, 
prevented    the    advertisement   being    found.      Lady 

C ,    who  heard  of  the  circumstances  from  her 

chaplain,  requested  him  to  say  that  if  the  publisher 
of  the  "Times"  could  find  the  advertisement,  she 
would  bear  the  necessary  expenses.  Miss  Hartley 
wrote  to  the  publisher  to  beg  that  he  would  set  on 
foot  the  important  search,  but  he  refused  to  under- 
take it,  unless  he  was  furnished  with  a  more  partic- 
ular account  of  the  date  and  other  circumstances  of 
the  advertisement.  These,  however,  could  not  be  had. 
Miss  Hartley  now  wished  to  send  an  advertisement 
to  the  "  Times,"  stating  that  a  child  supi)osed  to  have 
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been  lost,  would  be  beard  of  by  sending  tbe  descrip- 
tion, tbe  date,  and  the  real  name  and  address  of  tbe 
parents,  to  ber. 

Tbe   cbaplain  replied   tbat  Lady  C did   not 

approve  of  tbis  plan,  as  it  was  very  improbable  that 
tbe  lady  who  had  advertised  so  many  years  ago 
should  see  the  newspaper  at  this  particular  time. 
Her  Ladyship,  however,  commissioned  tbe  chaplain 
to  send  a  few  pounds  to  Lucy,  to  assist  in  defraying 
tbe  expenses  of  her  education. 

Lucy  was  most  unwiUing  to  accept  of  tbis  donation, 
saying,  she  would  rather  work  ever  so  bard  than 
receive  money  sent  as  charity.  Miss  Hartley  en- 
deavoured to  overrule  her  objections  by  saying,  that 
it  was  one  of  tbe  best  privileges  of  rank  and  fortune 
tbat  it  enabled  its  possessors  to  assist  those  who 
stood  in  need  of  aid,  and  tbat,  under  such  circum- 
stances, she  would  have  felt  it  a  duty  and  a  pleasure 
to  assist  those  poorer  than  herself ;  as  God,  therefore, 
had  sent  ber  this  benefit,  she  thankfully  accepted  it. 
She  pointed  out  also  to  Lucy  tbat  by  receiving  an 
education  superior  to  what  the  providence  of  God 
had  placed  within  ber  unassisted  power  to  obtain, 
she  might  rise  to  a  position  in  which  she  would 
be  able  to  assist  others  ;  perhaps,  in  her  turn,  to 
educate  some  friendless  orjiban,  and  thus  repay  the 
lady's  bounty,  with  interest,  to  the  poor. 
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It  is  certainly  impossible  to  refrain  from  admiring 
the  dignity  of  character  which  rendered  Lucy  un- 
filing to  receive  pecuniary  aid  from  others,  so  long 
as  it  pleased  God  to  bless  her  with  the  vigour  of 
body  and  mind  which  rendered  her  independent. 

Miss  Hartley  now  arranged  matters  for  Lucy's  at- 
tendance at  a  good  day-school.  This  occupied  the 
hours  of  her  absence  with  her  pupils,  and  she  was 
glad  thus  to  exchange  Lucy's  solitude  for  cheerful 
society  of  her  own  age.  She  had  feared,  not  without 
reason,  that  being  so  much  alone  was  injurious  to  her 
health  and  spirits. 

When  her  friend  was  absent,  Lucy  was  continually 
assailed  by  fears  lest  some  evil  should  have  befallen 
her,  and  images  of  terror  presented  themselves  with 
painful  vividness  to  her  mind.  A  carriage  might 
have  run  over  her,  or  she  might  have  been  taken  ill 
in  the  street,  and  have  been  unable  to  proceed.  These 
and  •  such  painful  imaginations  haunted  the  poor 
girl's  mind,  and  Miss  Hartley  trusted  that  variety 
of  occupation,  and  the  society  of  young  companions, 
mifjlit  strengthen  her  against  them. 
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— DISAPPOINTMENT. 

Reconciled  by  her  friend's  reasoning  and  persuasion 
to  the  lady's  gift,  Lucy  now  determined  to  devote 
herself  to  study,  in  the  hope  of  making  a  rapid  pro- 
gress. But,  alas  !  an  unforeseen  barrier  stood  in  her 
way,  and  depressed  her  young  and  ardent  spirit  when 
most  she  required  encouragement. 

The  unnatural  pressure  of  mind  to  which  she  had 
long  been  subjected,  and  the  tension  of  her  opening 
powers,  had  left  traces  behind  them  not  to  be  quickly 
or  easily  effaced,  and  loss  of  appetite,  with  a  strong 
tendency  to  violent  headache,  testified  the  sufferings 
she  had  undergone.  She  continued  timid  and 
nervous,  fearing  to  show  her  warm  and  social  feelings 
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lest  she  should  meet  with  a  repulse,  which  she  had 
too  often  already  bitterly  experienced.  As  her  mind 
expanded,  her  feelings  became  increasingly  sensitive 
regarding  her  own  position,  which  she  too  truly  judged 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  general  coldness  with  which  she 
was  received.  This  insulting  treatment  the  poor  girl 
generally  bore  in  silence,  though  her  sadness  showed 
how  keenly  she  felt  it.  Sometimes  she  exclaimed 
with  deep  feeling, 

'VHow  can  I  wShder  that  people  should  treat  me 
so  1  Why  should  I  blame  them  when  they  don't 
know  who  I  am  ?  When  I  do  not  myself  know  who 
I  am,  how  can  I  expect  persons  to  treat  me  kindly? 
Well,  I  must  be  as  reserved  as  possible,  and  show 
that  I  do  not  seek  for  kindness  from  people  who  do 
not  wish  to  bestow  it.  But  oh  !  how  I  wish  I  could 
know  who  my  parents  were  !  I  had  rather  know  my 
friends,  if  they  were  honest  labourers  or  even  chimney 
sweepers,  than  be  the  strange  unknown  creature  I  am. 
People  would  then  know  what  to  think  of  me,  and  I 
would  try  to  suit  myself  to  my  proper  station,  what- 
ever that  may  be.  Indeed,  if  it  were  not  for  this  cut 
in  my  forehead,  and  the  sight  of  the  wooden-legged 
man  whom  I  have  several  times  met  in  the  street,  I 
should  think  my  past  life  was  a  dream,  but  these  are 
])roofs  of  its  reality." 

Miss  Hartley  strove  by  every  tender  and  gentle 
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word  and  caress  to  soothe  her  feelings,  and  support 
her  spirit.  She  promised  to  try  and  discover  her 
friends,  and  said,  that  if  she  sawthe  wooden-legged  man 
again,  she  would  speak  to  him,  at  some  time  when 
Lucy  was  not  with  her,  as  she  so  greatly  feared  being- 
recognized.  That  was  however  very  unlikely,  for  she 
was  much  changed  since  he  had  seen  her.  She  was 
small  of  her  age,  but  lady-like,  and  altogether  very 
different  from  the  terror-stricken,  half-naked  child, 
who  had  been  for  a  time  an  unwilling  inmate  of  his 
house. 

Miss  Hartley  felt  by  no  means  sure  that  this 
wooden-legged  man  was  indeed  Tom  Kelly,  and  was 
strongly  inclined  to  think  that  Lucy  was  deceived  by 
a  mere  resemblance ;  but  Lucy  was  persuaded  that  it 
was  he,  and  said  she  could  not  be  mistaken  in  his 
round  good-humoured  face.  Miss  Hartley  therefore 
determined  to  address  him,  and  at  least  attempt  to 
elicit  some  information  ;  she  expected  soon  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  as  she  had  frequently  seen 
liim  lately  in  neighbouring  streets,  and  several  times 
on  the  steps  of  her  opposite  neighbour's  house. 
While  he  talked  there  with  the  servants,  she  fancied 
she  had  seen  him  cast  an  inquiring  glance  towards 
the  windows  of  her  apartments.  She  called  on  this 
gentleman,  who  was  an  elderly  clergyman,  with 
whom  she  was  slightly  acquainted,  and  in  the  course 
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of  their  conversation,  she  inquired  who  the  lame  man 
was  whom  she  had  sometimes  observed  on  the  steps 
of  his  door.  The  clergyman  replied  that  he  was  a 
man  whom  he  had  seen  at  the  shop  of  a  grocer  with 
whom  he  dealt ;  that  he  had  lately  called  several 
times  to  induce  him  to  buy  coals  from  him.  The 
day  before  he  had  learned  that  the  man  was  called 
Kelly,  but  he  did  not  know  where  he  lived.  Miss 
Hartley  then  went  to  the  shop  of  the  grocer  named 
by  the  clergyman.''  The  people  there  said  they  knew 
the  man,  and  would  deliver  any  message  sent  for  him, 
but  could  not  tell  where  he  lived. 

Soon  after  this,  Miss  Hartley  met  the  man  in  the 
street,  not  very  near  her  house.  She  immediately 
addressed  him  in  a  familiar  tone — 

"Tom  Kelly,"  she  said,  "how  do  you  do  ?" 

"  Quite  well,  ma'am,  thank  you." 

"  How  are  your  wife  and  children." 

"  My  wife  has  been  dead  these  two  years." 

"Where  is  Biddy?"  continued  Miss  Hartley 

"  She  is  living  with  ^lary,  who  is  married." 

"  Where  is  your  little  boy  1 " 

"  I  have  given  him  a  good  trade,  and  apprenticed 
him  to  a  baker  in  B street." 

Ill  this  brief  conversation  Kelly  acknowledged  his 
name,  and  each  individual  of  his  family  wIkhh  the 
chil<l   liiul   mentioned;  thus   adding  aiidtlicr   to   the 
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many  proofs  already  existing,  of  the  perfect  correct- 
ness of  her  statements. 

"I  wish  to  know  something,"  resumed  Miss 
Hartley,  "of  Nicholas  Murphy." 

"  Of  Nicholas  Murphy,"  repeated  the  man,  pausing 
a  little,  "where  does  he  live,  ma'am?" 

"I   believe    in   the    County ,"    replied    Miss 

Hartley,  "but  I  am  not  sure — that  is  what  T  want 
to  know." 

"  I  do  not  come  from  that  country,"  replied  Kelly, 
"  I  do  not  know  any  one  there." 

"Your  wife  did,  however,  for  she  brought  up  a 
little  child  from  him,  and  a  friend  of  mine  wishes 
much  to  know  where  it  is,  and  all  about  it." 

"  I  do  not  know  any  such  child,"  said  Kelly,  "  if  I 
did,  I  would  tell  you,  especially  now  that  my  wife  is 
dead.  Little  girls  are  not  such  treasures  that  one 
should  hide  them." 

(Miss  Hartley  does  not  think  she  had  said  that  the 
child  was  a  girl.) 

"  Your  daughter  Biddy  must  know,"  pursued  Miss 
Hartley,  "  for  it  was  she  who  carried  the  child  away 
from  her  mother." 

"  Well,  you  may  ask  Biddy,  I  know  nothing  about 

the  matter  ;  she  lives  in lane  ;  but  she  is  a  very 

bad  girl,  she  broke  her  mother's  heart.  I  never  go 
near  them,  they  would  ruin  me." 
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He  then  turned  away,  and  Miss  Hartley  next  went 
to  the  baker's  shop,  where  Tom  Kelly's  boy  was  ap- 
prenticed. The  man  was  a  respectable  biscuit  baker. 
She  saw  the  boy,  and  inquired  the  address  of  his 
sisters.  His  master  desired  him  to  show  the  lady 
her  way. 

It  was  now  evening.  The  boy  crossed  the  street, 
and  turning  short  into  a  narrow  dark  lane,  hurried 
up  a  dirty  and  broken  staircase.  Miss  Hartley,  as 
well  as  she  was  able,  groped  her  way  after  him, 
when  he  re-appeared,  and  civilly  held  up  a  farthing, 
candle,  to  aid  her  somewhat  difficult  ascent.  By  its 
light.  Miss  Hartley  saw  how  closely  the  staircase  re- 
sembled Lucy's  description.  They  entered  a  small 
room,  where  the  family  were  assembled  at  supper, 
and,  as  Lucy  had  formerly  observed,  round  a  stool, 
instead  of  a  table.  Miss  Hartley  inquired  for  Biddy, 
who  came  out  of  a  closet ;  she  did  not  appear  to  re- 
semble the  girl  who,  on  a  former  occasion,  had 
answered  her  so  deceitfully.  She  had  before  thought 
this  girl  a  substitute  for  the  real  Biddy,  who  appa- 
rently had  not  wished  to  appear.  This  opinion  was 
now  strengthened,  though  it  was  difficult  to  judge  by 
the  flickering  light  of  the  candle,  whether  it  was 
indeed  a  different  person,  or  the  same  somewhat 
changed  in  appearance.  Miss  Hartley  said  she  was 
commissioned  by  a  friend  to  incpiire  about  u  child, 
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whom  her  mother  had  Ijrought  from  the  country,  and 

she  had  put  into  the Institution. 

The  girl  replied,  that  none  of  their  family  had 
ever  been  in  a  charitable  institution.  The  lady  must 
mean  her  sister  Mary,  who  had  been  nursed  in  tlie 
country,  and  her  mother  had  gone  and  brought  her 
home. 

"  No,"  replied  Miss  Hartley,  "  the  child  I  mean 
was  much  younger.  Your  sister  Mary  was  a  well 
grown  girl  when  you  carried  this  child  on  your  back. 

You  said  you  came  from  R ." 

Mary's  husband,  a  decent-looking  tradesman,  here 
interposed.     "  Oh  !  no,"  he  said,  "  the  family  do  not 

come  from  R ,  not  from  that  side  of  the  country. 

They  came  from  beyond  the  hill  of  P ." 

"  I  know  nothing  of  the  child  you  mean,"  added 
Biddy. 

"  Your  father  bade  mc  ask  you,"  said  Miss  Hart- 
ley ;  "  where  does  he  live  '?  " 

They  all  exclaimed,  "  We  don't  know,  he  is  married 
again,  he  never  comes  here." 

As  she  could  not  gain  any  intelligence.  Miss  Hartley 
retired.  A  few  days  afterwards,  she  met  Tom  Kelly 
again  in  the  street,  and  was  about  to  address  him, 
when  he  cried  out  in  a  rage,  "  So  you  went  to  ques- 
tion my  daughter,  but  the  d 1  a  word  you  shall 

ever    know ;    you    must    mean    my    little    daughter 
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Theresa,  who  lies  in  the  churchyard  beside  her 
mother.  So,  woman,  do  not  follow  me  in  the  street 
again."  Kelly  thus  belied  the  assertion  that  there 
was  no  intercourse  between  him  and  his  dauahters. 
They  evidently  knew  each  others'  proceedings,  and 
appeared  to  be  acting  in  concert. 

The  agreement  of  all  that  Miss  Hartley  saw  with 
the  statement  of  the  infant,  gives  an  assurance  of 
truth  to  the  remainder  of  her  story,  that  renders 
the  task  of  tracing  it  at  once  more  easy  and  more, 
hopeful ;  and  it  may  not  yet  be  too  late  to  recover 
the  lost  threads,  which,  skilfully  taken  hold  of,  may 
be  worked  into  the  proper  place  in  the  web  of  the 
child's  destiny.  For  the  present  Miss  Hartley  con- 
cealed from  Lucy  all  that  she  had  heard  and  seen, 
probably  fearing  to  agitate  her  in  the  delicate  state 
of  her  health. 
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Lucy  continued  so  very  delicate,  tliat  the  physicians, 
whom  Miss  Hartley  consulted  regarding  her,  at  length 
directed  that  she  should  leave  school,  and  go  to  the 
country,  where  she  might  enjoy  fresh  air  and  need- 
ful relaxation.  Miss  Hartley  took  a  lodging  near  a 
railway  station,  so  that  she  could  continue  to  attend 
her  pupils,  while  she  left  Lucy  to  ramble  about  alone, 
and  give  herself  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  nature.  On 
her  friend's  return  from  her  short  absence,  they  took 
many  pleasant  rambles  together  by  the  sea-shore,  and 
over  the  hills. 

While  residing  here,  a  friend  one  day  requesting 
Miss  Hartley  to   dine  with  him  in  Dublin,  it  was 
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dark  ere  she  set  out  on  her  return  home.  When 
she  had  nearly  reached  the  end  of  her  journey,  a 
simple-looking  farmer  in  the  same  carriage,  bending 
forward,  inquired  with  anxiety  if  they  would  soon  be 
in  Dublin.  He  was  surprised  by  being  told  that  he 
was  going  from,  not  to,  the  metropolis. 

"  Oh,  worra,  worra ! "  he  exclaimed,  in  great 
distress,  "  what  shall  I  do  ]  Musha,  but  it's  meself 
that's  unfortunate ;  that  grand  gentleman"  (the  rail- 
way porter)  "  has  put  me  in  a  wrong  coach,  and  I 
must  leave  Dublin  to-morrow  morning  at  seven 
o'clock  for  R ." 

The  name  of  R at  once  arrested  Miss  Hart- 
ley's attention,  for  it  was  the  same  from  which 
Biddy  at  first  declared  that  she  had  come.  She 
immediately  inquired  of  the  farmer  if  he  knew 
a  man  in  that  neighbourhood  called  Nicholas 
]\Iurphy. 

"Not  in  R ,"  replied  the  man,  "but  near  it 

I  know  there  is  a  farmer  of  that  name,  in  very 
comfortable  circumstances."  He  mentioned  the  name 
of  the  place,  and  described  the  locality,  but  was 
unfortunately  obliged  to  hurry  to  the  proper  train 
witliout  time  for  further  conversation. 

Here  was,  then,  another  clue  ;  but  as  often  as  any 
jirospcct  appeared  of  unravelling  the  mystery,  obsta- 
cles arose  which   defeated   Miss  Hartley's  hopes  of 
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success,  and  she  has  never  been  able  to  identify  any 
one  as  the  Nicholas  Murphy  described  by  the  child. 
The  name  is  probably  not  an  uncommon  one,  and  the 
county  or  province,  from  which  the  child  was  brought, 
has  not  been  ascertained. 

After  a  short  time  spent  at  the  coast,  Miss  Hart- 
ley and  Lucy  returned  to  town,  but  not  to  the 
house  they  had  left ;  their  present  abode  was  nearly 
two  miles  distant  from  their  former  one.  Here  they 
resumed  their  quiet  and  happy  mode  of  life,  and 
Lucy,  when  her  health  permitted,  returned  to  her 
school  occupations,  though  these  were  sometimes 
interrupted  by  her  former  severe  head-aches,  while 
Miss  Hartley  attended  her  pupils  as  before.  They 
occasionally  spent  the  day  or  the  evening  with 
various  friends,  most  of  whom,  especially  those  of 
superior  rank  and  intellect,  were  kind  to  Lucy, 
receiving  her  as  Miss  Hartley's  adopted  daughter ; 
but  a  few  retained  their  former  prejudices,  and  on 
festival    days   invited  their  frieud  without  her. 

Miss  Hartley  considered  it  her  duty  to  accept  of 
these  invitations  from  aged  relations,  but  deeply 
regretted  leaving  Lucy  alone  in  a  strange  lodging 
on  such  days  as  Christmas  or  Easter,  to  feel  to 
the  utmost  her  isolated  situation,  while  the  rest 
of  the  world  were  keeping  the  feast.  Lucy  did  all 
in  her  power  to  lessen  these  regrets,   assisting  her 
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friend  to  dress,  arranging  her  hair,  and  brightening 
her  ornaments,  while  she  assui'ed  her  that  she  would 
be  perfectly  ha])py.  She  never  would  permit  any 
special  preparation  for  her  own  dinner,  but  would 
only  accept  of  a  small  cake  as  an  addition  to  her 
usual  meal,  pleasing  herself,  however,  by  preparing 
little  dainties  for  the  poor. 

One  aged  and  esteemed  friend  showed  Lucy  unva- 
rying consideratiQp  and  kindness,  inviting  her  with 
her  protectress,  and  paying  her  the  most  pleasing 
attention.  She  was  far  advanced  in  years,  and 
gradually  sunk  into  a  state  somewhat  resembling 
that  of  Mrs.  Hartley's  latter  days.  Again  Miss 
Hartley  was  called  to  support  the  drooping  head 
of  age,  and  after  much  suffering  to  lose  her  kind  and 
dear  friend ;  and  again  Lucy  was  her  indefatigable 
assistant  in  her  labour  and  watching,  her  gentle 
comforter  in  grief,  and  her  tender  nurse  and  faithful 
housekeeper,  when  fatigue  and  sorrow  brought  on 
illness.  When  she  was  sufficiently  recovered,  they 
again  removed  for  a  short  time  to  the  country,  in 
order  to  recruit  her  strength. 

Some  time  after  their  return  to  Dublin,  Miss 
Hartley  and  Lucy  were  invited  to  dine  at  the  house 
of  a  lady,  who  had  often  met  them  while  visiting 
their  departed  IViciid.  This  family  was  of  a  class 
in     society   higher    than    that    in    which    Luey    had 
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hitherto  been  accustomed  to  move ;  but  her  perfect 
ease  and  self-possession  satisfied  her  protectress  that 
she  was  fully  qualified  to  take  her  place  in  any  circle 
whither  the  providence  of  Grod  might  conduct  her. 
Yet  she  was  happier  at  home  than  in  any  other  place, 
and  the  society  of  her  friend  was  dearer  to  her  than 
any  she  met  elsewhere. 

Miss  Hartley  wished  Lucy  to  invite  some  of  her 
school-fellows  to  spend  the  evening  with  her  as  often 
as  she  chose,  but  she  declined  this  permission,  saying, 
there  were  not  many  amongst  them  whom  she  en- 
tirely esteemed,  and  that  perhaps  the  parents  of  those 
she  did  like  might  not  wish  them  to  accept  her  invi- 
tation. Some  of  Miss  Hartley's  friends,  who  were 
persons  of  true  religion,  and  superior  mind,  were  the 
objects  of  Lucy's  strong  attachment,  and  regarded  her 
with  kindly  interest,  but  she  shrunk  from  the  society 
of  small  or  vulgar  minds,  whatever  their  outward 
attractions  might  be,  and  evinced  a  very  quick  and 
clear  discernment  of  countenance  and  character.  To 
servants  and  inferiors  she  was  unvaryingly  kind, 
gentle,  and  considerate,  and  at  school  Miss  Hartley 
was  highly  gratified  by  the  esteem  of  her  teachers,  and 
the  character  she  deservedly  bore. 

About  this  time  Tom  Kelly  appeared  again,  and 
]>assed  by  Miss  Hartley's  present  residence  as  fre- 
quently as  he  had  her  former  one.     He  sometimes 
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stopped  opposite  the  house,  and  stood  chatting  with 
passers-by,  but  not  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  the 
appearance  of  his  watching  the  house  or  its  occupants. 
Upon  one  occasion  Lucy  was  invited  to  spend  a 
fortnight  with  a  friend  at  the  sea-coast  near  Dublin. 
While  she  was  absent,  Miss  Hartley  went  one  day  to 
visit  her,  and  when  at  some  distance  from  town,  she 
recognized  the  indefatigable  lame  man  walking  along 
the  road  in  the  direction  of  Lucy's  present  abode,  but 
whether  he  approached  it  or  not,  she  could  not  see. 
Miss  Hartley  had  told  Lucy  of  her  meeting  with 

the  farmer  from  R ,   and  his  information  that 

Nicholas  ]\Iurphy  resided  there.  Lucy  was  very 
anxious  to  go  and  see  him.  The  old  man,  she  said, 
had  never  treated  her  ill,  except  in  giving  her  to 
Mrs.  Kelly,  and  perhaps  she  might  persuade  him  to 
tell  lier  who  she  was,  and  what  had  been  her  real 
name.  In  consequence  of  the  Queen's  visit  to  Ire- 
land, Miss  Hartley's  pupils  at  this  time  received  a 
fortnight's  holiday,  wliich  afforded  a  good  oppor- 
tunity for  their  proposed  journey.  Hearing  of  Miss 
Hartley's  intention,  two  friends  wrote  to  invite  her  to 
visit  them  on  her  way.  The  first  of  these  liouscs  at 
which  she  stopped  was  that  of  a  venerable  clergy- 
man, a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  who  deplored 
the  degeneracy  of  modern  times,  and  valued  Miss 
Hartley  as  the  last  member  of  a  circle  whose  society 
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had  enlivened  his  youthful  days.  After  a  few  days 
spent  at  his  house,  Miss  Hartley  and  Lucy  were  con- 
veyed by  him  to  their  next  resting-place.  While 
visiting  in  these  houses,  Lucy  was  introduced  to 
higher  circles  of  society  than  any  in  which  she  had 
yet  moved  ;  but  while  inhabiting  suites  of  magnificent 
apartments,  dining  off  plate,  and  wandering  through 
beautiful  pleasure  grounds,  Lucy  appeared  in  her 
proper  place.  She  enjoyed  the  beauty  and  elegance 
around  her  with  calm  pleasure,  and  only  expressed 
regret  in  private  to  her  friend,  if  any  of  the  inmates 
of  these  abodes  appeared  unsuited  to  the  refined 
atmosphere  that  surrounded  them. 

After  having  lingered  for  a  few  days  in  the  midst 
of  these  delightful  scenes,  they  proceeded  to  a 
romantic  village  surrounded  by  the  woods  and  planta- 
tions of  an  absent  nobleman.  As  they  found  that  no 
conveyance  from  thence  could  be  obtained  until  the 
evening,  they  were  well  pleased  to  spend  the  day  in 
wandering  through  the  woods,  and  dined  under  an 
oak  surrounded  by  rich  plantations  of  American  trees 
and  shrubs.  In  the  evening  they  proceeded  in  a  car 
through  a  beautiful  country,  and  arrived  at  a  town 
where,  on  a  commanding  height  gilded  by  the  setting 
sun,  stood  the  Castle  of  Ferns,  formerly  the  residence 
of  Dermot  M'Morough,  an  Irish  king,  who  had  suc- 
cessfully defended  it  from  the  Danes.  They  passed  the 
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night  at  a  quiet  iun  in  this  town,  but  in  the  morning 
found  it  almost  impossible  to  proceed,  for  every  con- 
veyance was  hurrj'ing  to  Dublin  filled  with  parties  to 
see  the  Queen.  At  length  the  innkeeper  succeeded 
in  providing  a  jaunting-car,  and  a  decent,  intelligent 
driver.  It  was  the  middle  of  summer,  the  weather  was 
delightful,  and  the  country  beautiful  through  which 
they  passed.  Their  route  lay  for  a  time  near  the  sea- 
coast,  through  the -romantic  country  of  the  copper 
mines  and  the  lovely  vale  of  Avoca,  celebrated  in  Irish 
melody.  Their  horse  had  lost  a  shoe,  and  they  gladly 
availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  walk  for 
several  miles,  enjopng  thus  a  more  perfect  sight  of  the 
picturesque  scenes  through  which  they  were  passing. 
After  along  but  delightful  journey,  they  reached  their 
destination   in   safety,    and  procured  a  comfortable 

lodging  in  R .      Miss    Hartley  here  once  more 

experienced  the  goodness  of  God,  who  in  her  various 
wanderings  had  mercifully  directed  her  path  ;  and 
while  she  was  an  utter  stranger  gmidcd  her  to  the 
houses  of  kiud  and  benevolent  and  often  truly  reli- 
gious persons.  Again  she  remembered  the  promise, 
"  Commit  thy  way  unto  the  Lord,  and  he  will  direct 
thy  paths."  )Shc  and  Lucy  united  in  heartfelt  thanks- 
giving for  past  mercies,  and  prayer  for  continued 
guidance  and  direction,  and  then  addressed  themselves 
to  the  business  which  had  brought  them  tliither. 
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Miss  Hartley's  first  step  was  to  call  upon  the  rector, 
an   amiable  man,  of  considerable  fortune,  who  lived 

on  a  beautiful  estate  near  R .     She  related  to 

him   the   outlines  of  Lucy's  story,  and  begged  his 

assistance  in  finding  Nicholas  Murphy.     Mr.  G 

did  not  know  such  a  person,  but  as  his  parish  ex- 
tended several  miles  into  wild  and  remote  districts, 
it  was  possible  that  he  might  reside  there  without 
his  being  aware  of  it,  and  he  promised  to  set  on  foot 
inquiries  regarding  him.  He  addressed  some  ques- 
tions to  Lucy,  Avhom  he  guessed  from  her  countenance 
to  be  the  subject  of  Miss  Hartley's  narrative.     Mrs. 

G afterwards   sent  a  kind  invitation  to  Miss 

Hartley  and  Lucy  to  dine  at  the  Rectory,  when  Mr. 
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G drove   them  to  such  parts  of  his  parish  as 

might  possibly  have  been  the  scene  of  Lucy's  early 
residence.  The  country,  Lucy  thought,  appeared 
more  wooded  than  her  recollections  would  have  led  her 
to  expect ;  but  a  distance  of  a  very  few  miles  might 
liave  made  a  great  difference  in  this  respect,  and  the 
child,  while  residing  with  Nicholas  Murphy,  appears 
to  have  been  confined  entirely  to  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  his  cabin. 

As   they  drove  along,   Mr.   G stopped  from 

time  to  time  to  make  inquiries  amongst  the  cottagers, 
in  the  hope  that  some  particulars  might  be  elicited 
from    them   that   would   throw   light   upon    Lucy's 
history.     One  old  woman  well  remembered  a  blind 
beggar  named  Thady,  who  had  sometimes  travelled 
through  the  country,  led  by  a  dog.     Another  recol- 
lected, that  about  ten  years  before,  two  ladies  had 
come  in  a  carriage  from  a  great  distance,  searching 
anxiously  in  the  parish  for  a  child,  a  little  girl,  who 
had  been  left  there.     A  person  at  last  brought  them 
a  child,  but  the   informant  was  by  no  means  sure 
that  it  was  the  right  one.     The  ladies,  however,  were 
satisfied,  took  the  child,  gave  the  person  who  brouglit 
it  ten  guineas,  and  departed.     Miss  Hartley  offered 
a  reward  for  the  name  and  address  of  the  ladies,  or 
of  the  person  who  had  brought  the  child  to  thcui  ; 
but  she  could  discover  neither.     This  circumstance 
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recalled  to  Miss  Hartley's  mind  the  lady  who  had 
advertised  in  the  "Times"  newspaper  for  a  child  stolen 
by  an  Irish  beggar.     The  dates  appeared  to  corres- 
pond, and  if  an  Irish  woman  had  been  bribed  by  an 
interested  person  to  steal  an  English  child,  it  was 
reasonable  to  suppose  she  might  deposit  it  in  a  re- 
mote part  of  Ireland,  from  whence,  if  investigation 
were  made,  she  would  be  likely  to  remove  it ;  and  no 
place  would  better  serve  the  purpose  of  concealment 
than  a  public  institution  in  a  large  town.     So  far 
the  tales  aj^peared  to  agree  ;  but  then,  what  meant 
the  lady's  murder,  the  house  of  mourning,  and  the 
evidently  peculiar  interest  felt  in  the  child  by  the 
lady  to  whose  charge  she  was    committed  for  one 
brief  night  "i  If  Lucy  were  really  the  child  thus  lost 
and  sought  in  vain,  it  appeared  sufficiently  probable, 
that  when    she  was  inquired    after,  another    might 
be  substituted  in  order  to  gain  the  reward,  and  if 
this    supposition  were  true,  that  child    might    now 
be  enjoying  the  home  that  was  Lucy's  birthriglit. 

As  it  appeared  impossible  to  gain  further  informa- 
tion, Miss  Hartley  prepared  to  return  home,  without 
liaving  reached  the  place  described  by  the  farmer 
to  be  the  abode  of  Nicholas  Murphy ;  for  it  appeared 

that  though  in  the  parish  of  R ,  it  could  only 

l)e  reached  on  that  side  by  passing  through  a  rough 
rocky  district,  not  very  safe  for  ladies.     But  at  the 
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opposite  side,  through  another  county  and  near  the 

hill  of  P ,  it  might  be  more  safely  and   easily 

approached.  Miss  Hartley  and  Lucy's  going  alone, 
would  probably  have  been  of  little  avail,  except  in 
enabling  Lucy  to  identify  the  place  of  her  early 
abode ;  and  under  any  circumstances  it  would  have 
been  necessary  that  some  efficient  person  should 
accompany  them.  No  praise  can  be  too  high,  no 
admiration  too  great,  for  the  noble  disinterested- 
ness and  generous  fidelity  with  which  Miss  Hartley 
adopted,  and  continued  in  defiance  of  complicated 
difficulties  to  adhere  to,  the  part  she  had  assumed 
of  mother  to  the  deserted  child.  It  must  be  con- 
cluded that  difficulties  of  some  nature,  unfit  for  the 
public  car,  impeded  her  path,  for  it  certainly  was 
from  no  selfish  timidity,  nor  lukewarm  interest,  that 
one  who  had  done  and  dared  so  much,  now  saw  it 
right   to   abandon    the    enterprise.      Mr.    and   Mrs. 

G promised   to  pursue  their  inquiries,  and   to 

conmiunicate  at  once  to  Miss  Hartley  any  informa- 
tion they  might  receive. 

During    their    short    residence    in    R ,    Miss 

Hartley  one  day  felt  fatigued  in  walking  to  some 
(listunce  from  the  town,  and  went  into  a  decent- 
hjoking  cottage  to  rest.  A  pretty  young  wotnan  in 
the  cottage  asked  Miss  Hartley  if  the  young  lady 
were  her  daughter.     "  She  is  so  very  like  a  young 
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lady  who  was  ou  a  visit  at  the  house  of  a  nobleman 
where  my  sister  is  at  service.  Oh,  they  are  as  like 
as  if  they  were  sisters,"  she  added.  Miss  Hartley 
asked  the  lady's  name^  but  the  girl  could  not  tell, 
having  only  gone  for  a  short  time  to  see  her  sister. 
She  said  that  she  was  a  nice  gentle  young  lady,  and 
wore  a  beautiful  gold  chain.  Could  the  nobleman's 
dwelling  and  the  house  of  mourning  be  the  same — 
and  the  young  lady  who  so  strongly  resembled  Lucy 
be  her  sister,  sheltered  in  her  native  home,  sur- 
rounded by  its  love,  and  nurtured  amidst  its  plea- 
sures ;  v^hile  she,  in  whose  veins  flowed  the  same 
blood,  was  thrown  an  outcast  on  the  wide  world, 
and  drifted  upon  its  waves,  until  drawn  thence  by 
a  pitiful  hand,  and  taken  to  a  heart  and  home  whose 
tenderness  maternal  love  itself  could  scarcely  have 
surpassed  1 

Disappointed  in  the  object  of  their  journey,  the 
travellers  at  length  i-egretfully  left  this  lovely  coun- 
try, and  returned  to  Dublin,  which  they  reached 
upon  the  day  that  the  Queen  left  Ireland.  The 
warm-hearted  Irish,  that  people  so  made  to  be 
governed  by  their  affections,  and  so  sadly  without 
a  prop  round  which  to  entwine  them,  were  rejoic- 
ing in  the  affability  of  their  sovereign,  and  in  the 
exercise  of  their  ardent  loyalty.  But  the  excite- 
ment of  her  visit  by  degrees  subsided,  and  the  world 
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in  general,  and  with  it  Miss  Hartley  and  Lucy, 
returned  to  the  usual  routine. 

Soon  after  the  excursion  to  R ,  Miss  Hartley 

was  again  tried  by  the  death  of  a  near  and  dear 
relative,  after  a  tedious  and  distressing  illness.  Her 
health  began  to  sink  under  these  repeated  afflictions, 
though  her  spirit,  supported  by  the  God  in  whom 
she  trusted,  had  enabled  her  to  sustain  them  with 
fortitude  and  resignation.  Her  medical  attendants 
thought  that  change  of  climate  and  scene  would 
be  her  best  restoratives,  and  also  highly  desirable 
for  Lucy,  whose  delicacy  was  thought  to  arise  from 
want  of  muscular  power  and  slowness  of  circulation. 
Miss  Hartley,  therefore,  arranged  her  plans  to  pay 
a  short  visit  to  her  relations  in  London  ;  and,  having 
seen  the  Great  Exhibition,  proceed  to  Paris,  and  pass 
the  winter  either  in  Geneva  or  the  south  of  France, 
where  she  was  told  she  could  easily  obtain  employ- 
ment as  an  English  teacher. 
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MYSTERIOUS    STRANGER. LUCY   IN    THE    WORLD's   THOROUGH- 

FAEE. — THE   HIDDEN    LINKS. 

On  a  fine  morning  in  May,  1851,  Miss  Hartley  and 
Lucy  left  Dublin  for  the  Continent.  They  reached 
Chester  in  safety,  but  on  arriving  at  the  terminus 
there  an  accident  befell  Lucy  which  threatened  seri- 
ous consequences.  On  alighting  from  the  railway 
carriage,  her  foot  slipped,  and  she  fell  from  a  con- 
siderable height  on  the  pavement  and  iron  railing 
beneath.  She  was  bruised  by  the  fall,  but  escaped 
without  any  other  injury. 

After  resting  there  for  one  night,  they  proceeded 
to  London.  As  they  drove  towards  the  house  of  the 
friend  with  whom  they  were  to  stay,  Lucy's  attention 
was  attracted  by  a  middle-aged  gentleman  in  mourn- 
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ing,  who  rode  near  the  carriage,  and  frequently 
looked  into  it,  attentively  observing  tlie  party  it 
contained,  but  without  any  rudeness  of  manner. 
His  appearance  was  gentlemanly,  and  though  in  a 
plain  dress,  there  was  something  in  his  air  that  de- 
noted his  being  of  the  army.  He  had  light-coloured 
hair,  and  whiskers  of  a  sandy  hue ;  his  face  was  pale, 
and  rather  thin,  with  a  serious  expression.  He 
continued  to  ride  near  the  carriage  for  some  time, 
occasionally  looMng  into  it,  but  at  last  they  lost 
sight  of  him. 

There  seems  a  strange  coincidence  between  this 
circumstance  and  some  former  parts  of  Lucy's  history. 
The  English  soldier  who  bore  the  mysterious  coffin 
to  Mrs.  Keegan's  house — the  age,  and  military  ap- 
j)earance  of  the  stranger — and  his  close  observation 
of  a  party  of  ladies  perfectly  unknown  to  him,  and 
in  whose  quiet  mode  of  travelling  there  was  nothing 
to  cause  a  disagreeable  publicity. 

Could  it  be  that  some  mysterious  attraction  drew 
liim  towards  the  being  in  whose  veins  flowed  the 
blood  that  animated  his  own?  that  some  resemblance 
in  Lucy's  features  to  her  who  had  died  under  circum- 
stances of  such  horror  as  might  well  impress  a  life- 
long seriousness  on  the  features  of  him  who  had 
loved  and  lost  her,  arrested  the  eye  that  so  long 
had   gazed   on    vacancy,   when    his   yearning   heart 
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sought  the  form  of  wife  or  cliiid  ?  Did  Lucy  gaze 
at  last  upon  the  face  of  her  father,  and  know  it  not  1 
Oh  !  that  the  spell  could  have  been  broken,  the  veil 
withdrawn,  and  those  so  hopelessly  severed,  united 
once  more  !  But  thus  it  might  not  be.  There  was 
no  hand  near  that  could  raise  that  veih  no  voice 
that  could  whisper,  "Father,  it  is  thy  child,"  and 
He  who  alone  had  the  power,  saw  fit  for  the  present 
to  leave  the  dark  secret  in  obscurity. 

The  Great  Exhibition  was  now  open,  and  amidst 
the  concourse  of  people  that  from  all  quarters  of  the 
world  flocked  thither,  it  was  not  unlikely  that  those 
connected  with  Lucy  by  the  ties  of  a  near  affinity 
held  their  place. 

Her  eye,  perhaps,  rested  on  the  features  of  father, 
sister,  or  brother — her  ear  heard  their  accents  amidst 
the  hum  of  surrounding  voices — her  garments,  in 
the  press,  touched  theirs,  and  yet  she  knew  it  not. 
And  they  looked  upon  the  stranger  girl,  and  saw 
not  in  her  pale  features  the  uuforgotten  lineaments 
of  the  long  lost  child.  They  heard  her  accents,  and 
knew  not  that  they  listened  to  the  voice  whose 
imagined  wailings  had  so  often  pierced  their  hearts. 
Unclaimed,  she  was  tossed  on  that  moving  ocean 
of  humanity — unclaimed,  but  not  unanchored,  for  the 
arm  that  had  drawn  her  from  the  waves,  held  her 
still  to  a  heart  that  glowed  with  a  mother's  love. 
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But  it  raisrlit  be  that  not  those  alone  who  had 
loved  and  mourned  her  mingled  in  that  crowd.  The 
ruthless  hand,  perhaps,  was  there  which  had  torn 
her  from  her  home.  The  heart  that  lust  of  gain 
had  hardened  to  her  cries — the  foot  that  trod  as 
his  own  the  inheritance  he  had  reft  from  the  un- 
conscious infant,  passed  by  her  in  the  crowd.  Did 
no  electric  pang  shoot  to  that  guilty  heart  from  the 
contact  of  his  victim  1  Did  his  eye  not  quail,  nor 
his  proud  heart  tremble,  as  unwittingly  his  gaze 
rested  on  the  being  whom  his  hand  had  made  a  por- 
tionless, friendless  outcast?  One  eye  alone  beheld 
those  mysteries  unveiled — one  voice  alone  can  bid 
this  darkness  be  light.     Let  us  await  His  time  ! 


(Tljnptrr  Ifnrtitcriitjj. 


THE   STORM. — RESIDENCE     IX     FRANCE. — MARIE. — THE    RETDEN 
HOME. — CONCLUSION. 

Miss  Hartley  and  Lucy,  with  a  young  friend  who  had 
accompanied  them  from  Ireland,  lingered  in  London 
for  a  short  time,  in  order  to  see  all  the  objects  of 
historical  or  modern  interest  with  which  that  capital  of 
the  world  abounds. 

Lucy  was  fascinated  by  the  tombs  and  monuments 
ill  Westminster  Abbey,  and  could  hardly  tear  herself 
away  from  it,  even  to  behold  that  spectacle  of  modern 
magnificence,  the  progress  of  the  Queen  from  Buck- 
ingham Palace  to  St.  James's.  And  no  wonder  if, 
thus  translated  into  the  depths  of  bygone  ages,  thus 
brought,  as  it  were,  into  the  presence  of  departed 
heroes,  the  most  stirring  interest  of  the  moving  world 
should  lose  its  power,  and  sound  only  as  the  din  of  a 
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far  off  crowd,  while  the  spirit  revels  in  the  regions  of 
the  ideal.  On  visiting  the  convict  ship,  Lucy  was 
relieved  to  find  the  condition  of  the  prisoners  more 
alleviated  than  her  imagination,  impressed  with  the 
horrors  of  captivity,  had  led  her  to  suppose.  And  at 
Greenwich  Hospital  the  travellers  enjoyed  the  sight 
of  the  veterans  resting"  after  many  a  well-fought  field, 
and  recounting  the  stories  of  their  exploits,  as  they 
eat  in  the  warm  beams  of  the  May  sun. 

It  Avas  now  e:j^edient  to  hasten  to  France  before 
the  weather  should  become  too  hot,  but  some  appear- 
ance of  a  storm  would  have  induced  Miss  Hartley  to 
delay  the  voyage,  short  though  it  was,  had  not  her 
judgment  been  overruled  by  those  whom  she  con- 
sidered better  qualified  than  herself  to  decide.  It 
would  have  been  well,  however,  if  she  had  adhered  to 
her  own  opinion.  They  had  not  gone  far  from  the 
shore,  when  a  strong  side  wind  beat  violently  on  the 
heavily  laden  vessel,  and  waves,  roaring  with  a  noise 
like  thunder,  washed  over  its  deck.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  the  sailors,  ]\fiss  Hartley  and  Lucy  reached 
the  cabin,  which  they  found  crowded  with  passengers, 
who  occupied  both  the  sofas  and  floor,  whilst  the 
breakers  from  the  deck  occasionally  dashed  down 
amongst  them.  With  difficulty  Miss  Hartley  and  her 
charge  found  a  place,  and  here  they  quietly  waited, 
trusting  to  Him  who  ruleth  the  waves  to  bring  them 
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safely  tlirough  this  peril.  The  prayer  was  answered ; 
they  reached  the  shores  of  France  in  safety,  and 
proceeding  from  Boulogne  by  railway,  arrived  in 
Paris  at  about  nine  in  the  evening.  After  driving- 
through  the  Champs  Elysees,  brilliantly  decorated, 
and  gaily  lighted  with  coloured  lamps,  they  turned 
into  a  long,  dark,  and  narrttw  street,  wliich  Miss 
Hartley  could  hardly  believe  to  be  the  abode  of  the 
lady  with  whom  she  had  corresponded.  So,  how- 
ever, it  was,  and  the  carnage  at  length  stopped  before 
an  old  house,  surrounded  by  high  walls,  which  to 
Lucy's  eyes  bore  the  aspect  of  a  prison.  Passing 
through  the  Porte  Cochere,  they  alighted  in  a  paved 
court,  where  they  were  surrounded  by  four  female 
servants,  talking  French  with  great  volubility,  who 
conducted  them  to  the  presence  of  their  lady.  They 
were  received  with  much  kindness,  and  after  partaking 
of  tea,  prepared  in  honour  of  the  English  visitors, 
they  retired  to  rest. 

The  establishment  in  which  they  had  now  taken 
up  their  temporary  abode  was  a  boarding-school,  by 
means  of  which  the  lady  who  conducted  it,  a  kind 
and  amiable  person,  supported  herself  and  her  sisters. 
Here  Miss  Hartley  was  treated  with  the  most  respect- 
ful attention  ;  and  Lucy,  no  longer  an  object  of  pre- 
judice or  jealousy  to  the  weak  or  worldly-minded,  but 
placed  amongst  those  who  esteemed  her  for  her  own 
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sake,  ignorant  of  all  that  might  either  awaken  their 
interest  or  arouse  their  censure,  received  the  esteem 
and  I'egard  so  justly  her  due. 

Miss  Hartley  had  letters  of  introduction  to  the 
English  and  French  protestant  clergymen,  upon  whom 
she  called  soon  after  her  arrival,  in  the  hope  of  their 
being  able  to  further  the  object  she  had  in  view,  of  ob- 
taining engagements  as  a  teacher  of  English,  and  pro- 
curing for  Lucy  masters  in  different  branches  of  study. 
The  season  was  a  very  unfavourable  one,  for  many  had 
2one  to  the  Exhibition,  and  others  to  the  sea-coast. 
The  lady  of  the  house  where  Miss  Hartley  resided, 
however,  engaged  her  to  give  instruction  in  English 
to  a  class  of  her  pupils,  to  read  the  bible  daily  with 
the  protestants  in  her  school,  and  to  conduct  them 
to  church. 

Feeling  the  importance  of  this  charge,  Miss  Hart- 
ley willingly  devoted  herself  to  its  fulfilment,  though 
it  interfered  with  some  of  her  own  plans.  Lucy  was 
also  employed  in  preparing  the  younger  pupils  of  music 
for  the  lessons  of  their  master.  Miss  Hartley  and 
Lucy  studied  French  with  Mademoiselle  de  Corney, 
and  Lucy  received  lessons  in  music  from  the  best 
masters.  In  the  midst  of  this  busy  occupation,  the 
hour  of  dinner  always  afforded  an  agreeable  relaxation. 
A  large  party  composed  of  English,  Irish,  and  French 
Indies,    usually  assembled.     Miss  Hartley,  who  was 
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accustomed  to  speak  French,  joined  witb  ease  and 
pleasure  in  the  conversation,  to  which  Lucy  was 
generally  an  interested  listener. 

There  was  one  young  lady,  an  orphan,  who  had 
been  left  to  Mademoiselle  de  Corney's  guardianship 
under    peculiarly    distressing    circumstances.      Her 
father  was  believed  to  be  of  very  high  family,  but  his 
parentage  was  unknown.     He  had  been  educated  by 
a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  Avho  died,  leaving  no  record 
by  which  his  pupil's  origin  could  be  traced.     He  had 
married  a  lady  of  good  family,  whose  relations  were 
so  incensed  by  the  connection,  that  they  refused  all 
aid  to  her  and  her  helpless  child,  when  left  desolate 
by  the  death  of  her  husband.     She  besought  admit- 
tance  to    Mademoiselle  de  Corney's    establishment, 
where  she  was  engaged  as  a  teacher  of  painting,  but 
shortly  afterwards  died  of  a  broken  heart.     Made- 
moiselle de  Corney  generously  adopted  the  infant,  who 
was  utterly  cast  off  by  her  mother's  relations,  and 
educated  her  highly ;  but  as  the  poor  girl  grew  up, 
she  was  continually  tried  by  reproachful  allusions  to 
her  dependent  situation,  which,  acting  on  a  disposition 
that  probably  inherited  the  pride  of  her  unfortunate 
father,  induced  a  degree  of  harshness  and  reserve  un- 
natural to  her  age  and  position.   Lucy  felt  the  liveliest 
interest  in  this  girl.     Something  of  similarity  in  their 
histories  awakened  a  peculiar  sympathy  for  one  who 
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did  not  share  the  happiness  she  had  found  in  tluit 
friend  to  whose  care  she  had  been  committed,  and 
she  strove  to  win  the  affection  and  soften  the  feelings 
of  the  desolate  orplian.  All  her  advances,  however, 
were  met  with  coldness  and  indifference  ;  perhaps 
from  the  jealousy  that  the  comparison  Marie  was  in 
riie  habit  of  hearing  made  between  herself  and  Lucy, 
was  likely  to  arouse.  Miss  Hartley  earnestly  urged 
Mademoiselle  de  Corney,  who  was  naturally  a  kind 
person,  though  much  engrossed  by  the  cares  of  her 
position,  to  win  and  soften  the  girl's  feelings  by  affec- 
tion. She  promised  she  would,  and  Miss  Hartley  had 
afterwards  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  from  her  that 
this  moi-e  genial  influence  had  resulted  in  the  great 
improvement  of  poor  Marie's  character. 

What  should  we  think  of  a  gardener,  who,  con- 
structing his  flower  beds  upon  the  most  approved 
l)lan,  training  his  plants  in  the  most  regular  fashion, 
tying  tlicm  to  straight  and  orderly  stakes,  and  lop- 
ping off  every  erratic  branch,  yet,  so  constructed  his 
garden  that  the  warm  influence  of  the  genial  sun 
never  shone  upon  the  buds,  nor  called  forth  the  spark- 
ling smiles  of  rain  drops  hanging  heavy  on  the  petals? 
Should  we  look  for  fruit  to  spring  from  these  luck- 
less blossoms?  iVud  does  a  colder  atmosphere  suit 
the  moral  than  the  physical  nursery? 

Eumours  of  disturbance  in  the  autumn  alarmed 
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Miss  Hartley,  aud  induced  her  to  change  her  inten- 
tion of  passing  the  vdnter  on  the  Continent.  She 
therefore  returned  to  England  with  her  adopted  child, 
and  proceeded  to  Bath.  On  their  arrival  at  Folk- 
stone,  they  encountered  the  gentleman  who  had 
regarded  them  with  so  much  interest  in  London. 
Again  he  watched  them  with  close  attention  ;  but  this 
meeting  passed  as  the  last  had  done,  without  eliciting 
any  apparent  result.  Miss  Hartley  established  her- 
self for  the  winter  at  Bath,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
pupils.  Until  these  were  procured,  however,  the 
strictest  economy  was  necessary,  and  in  this  she  found 
Lucy  a  valuable  assistant. 

In  all  diversities  of  rank,  in  all  varieties  of  sphere, 
the  place  that  God  has  assigned  to  this  weaker  por- 
tion of  the  human  creation  is  the  same.  Man's  part 
is  to  go  forth  in  undaunted  championship,  to  contend 
with  the  powers  of  evil,  and  rescue  the  world  from 
their  sway — woman's,  to  build  up  again  the  ruins  of 
the  beautiful,  and  restore  dominion  to  the  dethroned 
spirit  of  harmony.  All  things  lovely  are  her  province 
and  care. 

Thus  filling  the  sphere  where  God  has  placed 
her,  Lucy  renders  Miss  Hartley's  home  an  abode  of 
purity  and  peace,  and  returns  in  loving  devotion  and 
•sympathizing  f^endship  the  benefits  with  which  her 
tender  guardian  loaded  her  childhood. 
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After  a  winter  of  tranquil  liappiness,  in  Bath,  Miss 
Hartley  returned  to  Ireland.  There  they  await  the 
further  development  of  the  allwise  Father's  designs. 
To  Him  are  known  the  dark  secrets  of  the  past.  He 
marked  the  spot  where  Lucy  drew  the  first  hreath  of 
life.  He  saw  the  gaze  of  a  mother's  love  resting  on 
the  child  that  so  soon  was  to  be  torn  from  her  arms, 
and  cast  on  a  pitiless  world.  He  heard  the  cry  of 
the  bereaved  heart,  in  its  depth  of  anguish,  more 
terrible  than  the  grcJJlns  wrung  out  by  the  murderer's 
knife.  He  tracked  the  blood-stained  footsteps,  and 
the  darkness  that  encompassed  him  is  light  before  His 
face.  He  hears,  perhaps,  the  voice  of  a  father's 
lamentation  over  the  cliild  that  is  lost ;  and  He  knows 
where  flow  the  kindred  streams  from  wliich  the  for- 
saken one,  as  an  alien  branch,  has  been  cut  off.  And 
He  marks  the  tossings  by  night,  and  the  tremblings 
by  day,  of  the  wretch  who  has  torn  from  the  orphan 
lier  inheritance,  and  finds  on  its  usurped  soil  no  rest 
for  the  sole  of  his  foot. 

Whatever  be  the  mysterious  history,  so  long  hid- 
<len  in  obscurity,  it  stands  in  order  before  Him,  and 
when  His  unerring  wisdom  sees  fit,  the  truth  shall  be 
revealed. 

May  the  God  of  Truth  hasten  it  in  his  time. 


A  P  P  E  N  I)  I  X 


The  following  letters  and  i:>aper3  are  subjoined  for 
the  satisfaction  of  those,  who,  being  strangers  to 
Miss  Hartley's  high  character,  may  require  some 
testimony  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  foregoing 
narrative. 
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TO    MISS    HARTLEY. 

From  Dr.  C.  P.  Croker,  M.D.  d-c,  &c. 

University  Clvh,  m^  M&rrion  Squcure, 

May  2nd,  ]  852. 
Dear  Miss  Hartley, 

You  are  at  liberty  to  refer  your 
Publishers,  or  any  one  else,  to  me  with  pleasure,  us 
to  the  veracity  of  your  statement. 

r  well  recollect  the  time,  and  gave  you  great 
credit  for  your  noble  acts  of  charity,  at  a  time  1 
knew  your  means  were  limited. 

Excuse  my  not  sooner  answering  your  letter. 

Yours  faithfully, 

C.  Philip.s  Choker. 

M 
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TO    THE    EDITOR. 

From  the  Rev.  Gibson  Black,  Rector  of  Turle,  and 
formerly  Curate  of  St.  George's  Parish,  Dublin. 

46,  Ifountjoy  Street,  Dublin,  Nov.  6th,  1852. 
Dear  Madam, 

In  reply  to  your  letter  received  this 
morning,  I  hasten  to  inform  you  that  I  have  known 
Miss  Hartley  and  her  family  for  many  years.  They 
have  been  always  esteemed  as  highly  respectable  per- 
sons ;  and,  amidst  many  trials,  have  evinced  their 
being  influenced  by  principles  of  truth  and  upright- 
ness. 

Miss  Hartley  (to  whom  your  inquiry  specially 
refers)  is  a  lady  of  great  energy  of  mind,  and  she 
possesses  to  a  remarkable  extent  that  predominance 
of  benevolent  feeling  which  prompts  her  to  sym- 
pathize with  all  human  suffering  that  comes  within 
her  views.  I  recollect  that  while  Curate  of  St. 
George's  Parish,  in  this  city,  Lucy  Melville  was 
baptized  by  me,  and  that  she  was  afterwards  con- 
firmed by  His  Grace  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

From  my  knowledge  of  Miss  Hartley,  I  am  per- 
suaded that  the  circumstances  under  which  she  first 
noticed  this  girl,  and  the  other  facts  she  mentions  in 
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connection  with   her   history,    may  be   regarded  as 
correct  and  true  in  every  particular. 

With  earnest  prayer  that  your  history  of  the 
"Unclaimed  Daughter"  may  be  made  the  vehicle  of 
benefit  to  the  child  herself,  and  to  those  who  read 
the  tale, 

I  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

GiBsox  Black, 
Rector  of  Turle,  and  formerly  Curate 
»       of  St.  George's  Parish,  Dublin. 


TO    THE    EDITOR. 

From  Dr.  C.  P.  Croker,  M.D.,  &c.,  &c. 

Dr.  C.  P.  Croker's  compliments  to 

,   and   sends  her  the  testimonials  she  applied 

to  him  for. 

Dr.  C.  P.  Croker  recollects  several  years  ago,  that 
Miss  Hartley  (charitably  bent),  visited  the  Mendicity, 
on  Usher's  Quay,  Dublin,  and  there  saw  two  young 
children,  whose  appearance  struck  her  as  not  being 
of  the  ordinary  class  of  mendicants. 

He  recollects  the  time  when  Miss  Plartloy,  witli 
very  limited  means,  took  these  two  children  out 
of  that  Asylum,  and  brought  them  to  her  own  home. 
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After  a  long  space  of  time,  Miss  Hartley  discovered 
the  relations  of  one  of  these  in  England;  and  trans- 
mitted her  to  her  friends. 

The  subject  of  your  Memoir  was  very  delicate, 
and  for  a  long  period  under  Dr.  C.  P.  Croker's  care. 
She  is  at  present  living  with  Miss  Hartley,  who 
not  only  maintained  but  educated  these  two  persons 
most  generously  and  nobly  out  of  her  own  contracted 
resources. 

C.  P.  Croker,  M.D.,  M.RI.A. 

7,  Merrion  Square  West,  or  University  Chjh,  Dvhlin, 
7th  November,  1852. 


TO    THE    EDITOR. 

From   the   Governor  of  the  Mendicity  Institution, 
Dublin. 

Kildare  Street,  Dublin,  Nov.  9th,  1852. 

Dear  Madam, 

For  two  or  three  years  previous  to 
the  i3assing  of  our  Poor-law  Act,  say  in  1837  and 
1838,  I  was  a  pretty  constant  attendant  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Mendicity  Institution — a 
very  extensive  eleeuiosynary  establishment  in  Dublin, 
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dispensing,  as  I  best  recollect,  about  £10,000  or 
£11,000  a-year  to  about  three  thousand  paupers. 
Among  them  then  were  several  orphans  and  deserted 
children. 

I  remember  Miss  Hartley,  a  lady  engaged  iu 
educational  pursuits,  having  visited  this  house,  and 
selected  a  very  delicate  little  child,  whose  helpless- 
ness at  first  interested  her,  and  who  was  a  deserted 
child. 

The  child  told  a  confused  tale  of  having  been  in 
better  circumstances  ;  of  living  with  a  person  (as  I 
best  recollect)  fashionably  dressed,  and  of  elegant 
manners  ;  and  of  violence,  which  appeared  like  some 
nmrder,  having  been  committed.  The  time,  the  place, 
the  parties,  she  could  not  tell. 

Miss  Hartley  has  since  occupied  her  time  iu 
educating  the  little  girl,  and  in  endeavouring,  by 
every  means  and  all  ingenuity,  to  trace  her  relations, 
but  in  vain. 

Extracted  from  a  letter,  signed 

T.  Kemmies. 
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TO    MISS    HARTLEY. 

From  the  Dean  of  Leighlin. 

Dublin  Castle,  Noveniber  9th,  ]  852. 
Dear  Madam, 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  note  of  the  8th  inst.  I  shall  be  happy 
to  forward  in  any  way  in  my  power  the  sale  and 
circulation  of  the  interesting  narrative  of  your  pi'o- 

tegee You  are  quite  at  liberty  to  refer  to 

me,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  bear  my  testimony 
to  the  length  of  time  that  I  have  known  you  and 
Miss  Lucy  Melville. 

I  am  your  faithful  servant, 

J.    A.    W.    TiGHE. 


TO    MISS    HARTLEY. 

From  the  Rev.  Mr.  Guinness. 

Rectory,  Ratltdrum,  Nov.  1 5th. 

Dear  Miss  Hartley, 

I  am  happy  to  hear  from 
yourself  such  favourable  accounts  of  your  welfare 
and  proceedings  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
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you  in  this  country,  and  also  that  you  still  feel  so 
deeply  interested  in  the  care  of  your  young  protegee, 
who,  I  hope  and  pray,  will  always  be  grateful  to  you , 
as  deeply,  indeed,  slie  ought,  for  your  humane  and 
disinterested  kindness  towards  her. 

I  have  sent  your  letter  to  Mrs.  Guinness,  now  at 
my  father's,  as  I  think  she  is  more  likely  to  be  able 
to  mention  your  plan  advantageously  than  I  can  do 
in  this  retired  part  of  the  country. 

Believe  me, 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

W.  S.  Guinness. 

]\Ir.  Guinness,  a  son  or  brother  of  the  head  of  the 
celebrated  firm,  is  the  Mr.  G.  alluded  to  in  Miss 
Hartley's  account  of  her  visit  to  R (Rath- 
drum).  Since  concluding  the  narrative  of  the  for- 
saken child,  the  Editor  has  learned  that  the  investi- 
gations and  researches  made  by  Miss  Hartley  in 
order  to  trace  the  origin  of  her  jMvtegee,  were 
carried  on  in  the  face  of  difficulties  and  impediments 
that  only  the  true  principle  and  faithful  affection 
which  impelled  to  such  exertions,  could  have  over- 
come. After  a  long  and  tedious  journey  to  Rath- 
dnim,  ]Mi.ss  Hartley  was  obliged  by  imperative  busi- 
ness to  abandon  her  enterprize,  and  return  to  Dublin 
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upon  a  certain  day.  The  efforts  of  Mr.  Guinness  and 
the  Police,  whom  she  entrusted  with  the  prosecution  of 
her  search,  utterly  failed.  On  other  occasions  obstacles 
equally  insuperable  intervened,  and  failures  as  dis- 
couraging ensued.  Yet  against  all  Miss  Hartley 
bore  up  with  untiring  patience,  and  unceasingly 
persevered  in  her  work  of  faith  and  labour  of  love  ; 
aud  in  the  exercise  of  this  perseverance  she  has 
put  forth  this  new  effort  in  the  hope  that  success 
may  at  last  be  awarded. 


TO    THE    EDITOR. 

From  the  Dean  of  Leighlin. 

Claridge's  Hotel,  Lower  Grosvenor  Street,  London, 

17 th  Novemh&r,  1852, 

The  Dean  of  Leighlin  has  much 
pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  his  knowledge  of 
]\Iiss  Hartley  and  her  protegee,  Miss  Melville.  He 
has  been  acquainted  with  them  for  some  years,  and 
believes  Miss  Hartley  to  be  a  most  excellent  and 
respectable  person,  who  has  employed  much  of  her 
time  in  instructing  the  young,  and  in  acts  of  bene- 
volence.    She  adopted  Miss  Melville  from  the  most 
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kind  feelings  towards  a  forsaken  little  child,  has 
watched  over  her  with  the  tender  anxiety,  and 
a])pears  to  feel  for  her  the  warm  attachment,  of  a 
pareiit. 


TO    THE    EDITOR. 

From    Col.    Knox    Gore,    Belleek    Manor,    Ballina, 
Co.  Mayo. 

Belleek  Manor,  \%th  Novettther,  1852. 

Madam, 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  bearing 
testimony  to  Miss  Hartley's  high  position  as  to 
character. 

Knowing  her  from  my  childhood,  I  have  always 
looked  to  her  as  a  Christian,  whose  faith,  meekness, 
and  fortitude,  rendered  her  a  model  for  imitation. 
She  held  a  high  situation  in  the  Educational  Depart- 
ment in  Ireland  (the  Kildaro  Street  Society),  and 
though  she  gave  up  position  and  comparative  wealth 
by  resigning  her  situation,  yet  she  never  hesitated 
to  do  so  when  a  change  was  made  in  the  religious 
education  of  her  pupils,  from  which  she  conscien- 
tiously disagreed.     Her   little  [yi'oteyee  I  have  seen. 
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and  I  believe  the  exertions  made  by  Miss  Hartley  to 
support  and  educate  her  are  beyond  praise. 

Miss  Hartley's  whole  career  has  been  a  living 
proof  that  those  who  put  their  trust  in  the  Lord 
are  wonderfully  supported,  even  in  this  world. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Madam, 
Yours  faithfully, 

F.  A.  Knox  Goee. 


TO    THE    EDITOR. 

From    Miss    Hartley. 

This  memorandum  was  written  in  1838, 
when  I  believed  the  false  report  of  the  child  being 
(laughter  of  Tom  Kelly.  I  supposed  the  best  way  to 
find  the  child's  relations  would  be  to  question  his 
brother  and  sister. 

'■'■Certificate. — John  Kelly,  brother  to  Tom  Kelly, 
who  kept  a  dairy  in  King  Street,  1,  Tinkler's  Court, 
declares  that  his  brother  died  about  182.3,  fifteen 
years  ago,  and  that  the  child  placed  in  the  Mendicity, 
under  the  name  of  Bessie  Kelly,  is  not  a  child  be- 
longing to  any  of  his  family. 

"  Mrs.  Eose  Murphy,  sister  of  Tom  Kelly,  a  sub- 
stantial farmer's  Avidow,  who  lives  on  the  Commons 
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of  Broadlays,  Parish  of  Baltimore,  declares  that  her 
brother,  who  had  kept  a  dairy  in  South  King  Street' 
died  in  India,  leaving  only  one  son,  married,  and  in 
comfortable  circumstances.  She  positively  denies  any 
knowledge  whatever  of  the  child." 


TO      THE      PUBLISHERS. 

From  Miss  Hartley. 

December  3rcl,  1852. 
Dear  Sirs, 

I  have  just  heard  from  the 
Editor  that  you  desire  some  explanation  respect- 
ing the  two  persons  named  Tom  Kelly  ;  one,  the 
dairyman,  many  years  dead,  and  the  othei",  the  lame 
man,  still  living.  I  cannot  possibly  know  if  there 
be  any  connection  between  those  two  persons,  but  I 
have  always  thought  there  was  not ;  but  that  Biddy 
and  her  mother  named  the  long-deceased  dairyman 
as  father  of  the  child,  in  order,  by  the  sameness  of 
name,  to  divert  attention  from  themselves,  lest  in- 
ijuiry  should  be  made,  and  the  name  Kelly  be  brought 
ill  (|Ucstion.  Besides,  if  tlie  Kellys  who  took  the 
child  had  been  at  all  connected  with  the  dairyman, 
r  think  John  Kelly,  the  dairyman's  brother,  or  Mrs. 
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Eose  Murphy,  his  sister,  or  some  of  the  respectable 
shop-keepers  who  remembered  him,  would,  in  answer 
to  my  very  anxious  inquiries,  have  directed  me  to 
the  lame  man  and  his  family,  had  they  known  them. 
On  the  contrary,  they  declared  they  did  not  know 
anything  of  the  child,  nor  believe  her  at  all  connected 
with  any  member  of  their  family.  But  this,  like  all 
connected  with  the  child's  early  history,  is  an  in- 
explicable mystery. 

Your  truly  obliged, 

Sarah  Hartley. 


Mendicity  Institution,  Nov.  loth,  1852. 

I  certify  that  a  child,  named Kelly,  was 

admitted  on  the  orphan  list  of  this  Institution  on  the 
29th  November,  1836,  and  that  on  the  17th  day  of 
July,  1838,  the  Committee  of  this  Institution  gave 

permission  to  Miss [or  Hartley],  of Street, 

to  take  her  to  the  country. 

Signed, 

JoHX  Cottle,  Secretary. 
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TO    MISS    HARTLEY. 

From  Sir  Philip  Crampton,  of  Dublin,  Bart.,  M.D., 
F.R.S.,  Surgeon- General  to  the  Forces,  and  Sur- 
geon in  Ordinary  to  her  Majesty  in  Ireland. 

Deceniber  2n(l,  1852. 
Dear  Miss  Hartley, 

I  shall  be  most  happy  to  take  a 
copy  of  your  forth-coming  history  of  the  Lost 
Child,  and  to  bear  testimony  as  to  its  truth ; 
and  this  I  am  enabled  to  do,  not  only  from  my 
long  acquaintance  with  you,  and  my  entire  reliance 
on  your  integrity  and  truth,  but  from  the  fact  of 
your  having  brought  the  child  to  me  immediately 
after  she  was  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  your  protec- 
tion, and  your  having  tlien  made  me  acquainted  with 
all  the  circumstances  of  her  case. 

Believe  me, 

Very  truly  yours, 
Philip  Champton. 
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TO    THE    EDITOR. 

From  Miss  Melville. 

Novemher  12i/i,  18.52. 

Dear  Madam, 

Miss  Hartley  has  informed  me  of 
your  kind  wish  to  hear  from  me ;  I,  therefore,  gladly 
avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  very 
much  for  the  trouble  you  take  in  my  affairs.  I  feel 
I  ought  to  be  most  thankful  for  all  the  mercies  I 
enjoy  every  day,  and  for  the  many  friends  who  in- 
terest themselves  about  me  ;  yet  I  cannot  help  being 
frightened  at  the  prospect  of  my  little  history  being 
put  into  a  book,  and  going  abroad  into  the  world.  I 
am  sometimes  afraid  lest  unworthy  persons  should 
claim  me,  and  take  me  away  from  the  dear  friend 
who  has  rescued  me  from  such  misery  ;  but  I  trust 
it  may  please  God  to  leave  me  with  her,  and  to 
preserve  her  long  to  me. 

I  feel  as  if  to  devote  myself  to  the  service  of  God, 
and  to  be  a  comfort  to  this  kind  friend,  were  quite 
exercise  enough  for  my  little  mind,  without  more 
ties ;  but  the  Lord's  will  be  done. 

Believe  me,  dear  Madam, 

Your  much  obliged, 

Lucy   Melville. 
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in  the  taste  which  they  display  in  the  way  they  ai-e  got  up." — Froui  the  Bible  Clasi 
Magazine. 


"  Wc  must  not  omit  to  mention  tliat  the  typography  and  binding  of  all  Binns 
and  Goodwin's  publications  are  of  a  vei-y  superior  character. " — From  the  Portsmouth 
thmrdian. 


'  With  respect  to  the  beauty  of  the  typography  and  the  elegance  of  the  binding 
of  these  books,  we  have  rarelyseen  them  equaUed — never  suipassed." — From  the 
British  Controversialist. 


"We  have  recently  received  not  a  few  of  the  publications  of  Messrs.  Binns 
and  Goodwin,  and  it  is  only  justice  to  bear  testimony  to  the  exquisite  style  in 
which  they  send  them  forth  from  the  printer's  and  bookbinder's  press.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  get  books  brought  out  with  so  much  taste." — From  the  Belfast  Xevs. 
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The  volume  bearing  this  title  is  a  nan-ation  of  facts  so  startling  and 
extraordinaiy  that,  were  it  not  for  the  testimony  of  well  known  and 
tnistwortliy  pei-sons,  the  public  might  well  be  excused  for  casting  it 
aside  as  a  tale  too  improbable  to  excite  the  interest  which  the  apparent 
i-cality  of  fiction  alone  can  create. 

A  cliilil,  bearing  the  marks  of  high  birth  and  careful  nurture,  cast 
upon  the  world  without  a  single  link  to  any  known  residence  or  locality, 
— a  lady,  by  various  indications  sujjposed  to  be  tlie  mother  or  near 
relative  of  tlie  child,  murdered  before  tlie  infant's  eyes,— a  house  in 
flames,  and  unknowu  mournei-s  forming  a  funeial  procession  carrying 
the  dead  no  one  knows  whither.^aud  tiiis  child,  year  after  year  un- 
sought for  and  unclaimed,— are  facts  tliat  appear  lather  to  belong  to  the 
dark  ages  of  history  than  to  an  ago  of  peace  and  civilization  ;  yet,  this 
is  a  mystery  of  tlie  present  day,  and  it  is  in  the  hojio  of  unniveliing  its 
intricacies,  of  answering  tlie  (jucston,  "Who  is  she!"  and  of  restoring 
the  long  lost  child  to  iier  home,  that  lier  story  is  now  made  jiublic. 

The  8ul>ject  of  the  memoir  is  now  about  19  yeiu's  of  age.  Two 
portraits  from  life  have  been  given, — the  one  representing  the  young 
iadv  when  first  discovered  as  a  cuild,  the  other  as  she  appeal's  now. 
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cloth,  price  4s.  6d. 
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8vo.,  elegant  cloth,  price  4s.  6d. 

"We  bear  testimony  to  its  interesting  character,  and  recommend  it  as  recog- 
nizing and  enforcing  Christian  principle  and  pervaded  by  Christian  piety."  — 
Englishwoman's  Magazine. 

"  An  interesting  and  attractive  tale,  written  with  taste,  and  under  the  influence 
of  a  sacred  interest  in  the  future  restoration  of  the  iaws."— Edinburgh  Cliristian  Mag. 


JUST   PUBLISHED, 

THE   GARDEN,    THE   GROVE.  AND   THE   FIELD. 

A  Garland  of  the  Months.  Bj^  Mart  Milner,  Author  of  "  The 
Life  of  Dean  Mihier,"aud  Editor  of  the  "Englishwoman's  Magazine." 
Small  8vo.,  Illustrated  with  beautiful  and  appropriate  Title  and 
Frontispiece.     Handsomely  bound  in  best  cloth,  price  4s.  6d. 

' '  Tnily  excellent.  A  vast  number  of  delightful  and  curious  facts  are  referred  to ; 
written  in  a  pleasing  style,  and  with  a  pious  purpose." — Literary  Gazette. 

"  Very  interesting.  Mrs  Milner  writes  in  a  popular  style,  and  from  a  well  stored 
mind," — Critic,  London  literary  Jo uriud. 

"A  pleasant  gift-book.  One  of  those  which  seems  to  enjoy  the  right  pi-escripiiv 
of  being  ple;is;mt  reading." — Atlienvniin. 

"Mrs.  .Milner  has  woven  a  sweet  'gai-land,'  and  given  us  a  delightful  guide  to 
nature's  wonders  whether  in  'the  garJeu,  the  grove,  or  the  field.'" — Batli  ami 
Cheltenharrt  Gazette. 

"This  work  has  evidently  been  prepared  with  much  care  and  labour ;  it  displays 
a  refined  and  poetic  taste,  chastened  and  pui-ified  with  deep  religious  feeling. "— • 
Portsiiumlh  Guardian. 

' '  Mrs.  Milner  has  succeeded  in  her  purpose,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  this  little 
work  extensively  circulated." — Chureh  of  Enylaad  Mai/. 

THE    FAMILY   OF   GLENCARRA. 

A  Tale  of  the  Irish  Rebellion.  By  Sidney  0.  Moore.  Author 
of  "  Anuie  Grey,"  "  Voice  of  tlie  New  Year,"  &c.  With  several 
fine  Engravings  by  Williams  and  Measom.  Small  8vo.,  elegant  cloth, 
price  4s.  6d. 

"Intended  to  illustrate  some  of  the  popular  superstitions  of  Ireland.  The  design 
is  good,  the  style  is  clear  and  simjjle,  the  whole  is  pervaded  by  a  spint  of  earnest 
piety,  which  sliows  a  just  :ii)|ireciation  at  once  of  the  source  of  Ireland's  woes,  and 
the  only  remedy  by  which  tlicse  can  he  met.  Several  interesting  examples  are 
given  of  the  effects  of  the  Scripture-readers'  labours  in  Ireland,  and  the  opposition 
these  excite  among  the  Komau  Catholic  priesthood.  The  'Family  of  Glencarra' 
is  sure  to  be  a  favorite." — CltriHtiun  Times 

"  An  elegantly  got  up.  simple,  but  intercBtiug  tale,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in 
the  times  of  the  Irish  Kebellion.  It  contains  some  well-drawn  characters.  The 
feeling  is  good." — Ikrifurd  Times. 

"An  interesting  little  work;  endeavoring,  by  touching  passages  of  real  life, 
to  sliow  the  prevailing  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  Irish  Komau  Catholic 
peas.antry.  aii<l  the  call  there  is  to  send  them  the  Bible  and  the  Gospel  light  in  their 
own  dear  Iri.fh." — I'roltslaiU  Magazine. 

"A  little  book  containing  many  interesting  illustrations  of  Irish  character." 
— Evanydical  C/iristeJidom. 

SECOND   THODSAND. 

WILD    FLOWERS   AND   THEIR   TEACHINGS. 

Illustrated  with  Thirty-.sevcn  Real  Speeiwoi.^.  In  elegant  cloth, 
price  £\   Is.;  silk,  ,C1  5s. ;  velvet  and  morocco,  X'l  ILs.  Gd. 

OCEAN    FLOWERS   AND   THEIR   TEACHINGS. 

By  the  Author  of  "Wild  Flowers  and  their  Teachings."    Illustra- 
ted with  Thirty-seven  Real  Specimeiis  of  Sea-weeds,  Corallines,  and 
Zoophytes.     In  8vo.,  elegantly  printed,  and  bound  in  .silk,  price 
£1  lis.  ed.;  velvet,  £\  Lis.:  morocco,  .CI  17s. 
"A  perfect  gem  nf  urt  :in<\  nature." — Worcester  Herald. 


ELEGANT  BOOK  FOR  BOYS. 


With  numerous  Engraving's,  handsomely  bound,  price  5s. 


NEW   EDIXrON,    PRICE   FIVE   SHILLINGS. 


LOUIS    SCHOOL    DAYS; 

A  Story  for  Boys.     By  E.  J.  Mat.     Small  8vo.,  Elegant  Clotli 

with  several  Engravings,  price  5s. 


"Another  boy's  book!  Yes,  .and  one  of  the  Viest ! — the  veiy  best  we  have  seen 
for  years !  We  should  think  the  '  women  of  England '  were  not  worthy  of  the 
jewels  of  which  CoratUa  was  so  proud,  did  not  such  a  book  find  a  grateful  'home  iu 
every  woman's  heart  " — Sharpe's  London  M(uio,zine,  edited  by  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hail. 

"  We  willingly  recommend  this  book.  Its  principles  are  good,  and  it  is  vciy 
arousing. " — C'Imrcli  of  Eiiglmid  Magazine. 

"  This  is  a  well  written  tale,  and  one  exciting  a  strong  interest." — Athernceum. 

"Written  in  the  right  spirit,  by  one  who  can  recall  his  own  youth,  describe  its 
feelings,  revive  its  joys  and  sorrows,  and  speak  its  language,  there  is  nothing  in 
literature  more  attractive." — Critic,  London  Literary  Journal. 

"  We  do  not  blush  to  acknowledge  the  eager  interest  with  wliich  we  read  it,  and 
the  unusual  regret  with  wliich  we  arrived  at  the  last  page." — Cliurch  of  EiujUmd 
Sundu/y  Scltool  Qaarterly. 


ELEGANT  BOOK  FOR  BOYS. 


Witli  numerous  Engravings,  handsomely  bound,  price  5s. 


JUST   OUT,    UNIFORM   WITH    "  LOUIS'   SCHOOL  DAYS." 

EDGAR  CLIFTON;  OR,   RIGHT  AND  WRONG. 

A  Stoiy  of  School  Life.     Bj'  C  Adams.     Small   8vo.,    elegant 
cloth,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  price  os. 


"  Thi.s  Story  in  full  of  interest  and  .school-boy  .id venture,  and  ffiiise(|ucntly  ol  attrac- 
tion ;  at  the  name  time,  the  hitflicHt  leHHmis  of  wiwdoin  are  inciiKatcd  in  its  piiKeH, 
tlie  aim  of  the  writer  heiiiu  to  cneouratte  every  hoy  to  beeoiMe  wiHc  and  i;iH>d — to 
love  .'Uid  irnitvite  wliat  in  RIGHT,  '""1  to  hate  and  hHuii  wliat  iH  WRONG." 

It  will  .lino  he  found  a  moHt  appropriate  companion  to  tho  Htory  of  "I..0UIS' 
Hciiooi,  I)AV9,"  the  aim  of  the  workw  liointf  alike  and  the  Hiime  IcHnonK  of  rijflit 
and  trutli  Wuig  hieulcated  in  each.  Tlie  ccntcntM,  liowever,  of  llie  IxinkH  iinrl 
the  hcroe.s  of  tho  HtorioH  are  ho  entirely  dill'treut,  ait  to  render  them  full  of 
distiuctive  attractiouH  and  elauuH. 


NINTH   THOUSAND, 

THE     MORNING     OF     LIFE:    A    MEMOIR    OF    MISS    A N, 

Who  was  educated  for  a  Nun,  with  many  interesting  particulars 
and  Original  Letters  of  Dr.  DOYLE,  late  Roman  Catholic  Bishop 
of  Carlow.  By  her  Friend  M.  M.  C.  M.  With  beautiful  Portrait, 
on  India  paper.     Small  8vo.,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

"Possesses  ALL  THE  CHARMS  OF  A  ROMANCE,  without  its  hollowness." — Chria- 
tiaii  Times. 

' '  Shows  that  the  light  of  Bible  truth  can  scatter  Popish  darkness.  "—ScottisJi  Press. 

"The  spiritual  progress  of  otie  who  began  amid  the  darkness  of  Popery,  and, 
grnlded  by  God's  Spirit,  groped  her  way  out  of  darkness  into  light."— Hdinburgh 
Christian  Magazine. 

' '  Its  tone,  its  spii-it,  its  style,  are  such  as  to  render  it  worthy  of  a  large  circula- 
tion."— Gospel  Magazine. 

"  Delineates  veiy  graphically  the  earthly  career  of  one  who  died  rejoicing  in  the 
light  of  Protestant  truth." — Euglishwoman's  Magaziiu. 

"This  volume  will  well  repay  perusal." — Oiurch  of  Englaiwl  Magazine. 
"Fitted  to  touch  the  heart  and  purify  the  feelings." — Noncmifonnist. 

"Tracing  with  a  pencil  of  light  the  spiritual  progress  of  a  very  remarkable 
mind." — Dublin  Warder. 

"Tells  a  tale  which  will  touch  many  a  heart." — Cliristian  Witne-'<s. 

"We  wish  we  had  space  to  follow  this  interesting  history." — Cliristian  Guardian. 

"  Wo  have  been  deeply  interested." — Evangelical  Christendom. 

"Written  in  the  most  kindly  and  tolerant  spirit,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  perused 
Viath  the  greatest  interest." — St.  James's  Chronicle. 

THIRD   thousand. 

Dedicated  by  permission  to  the  Rev.  Newman  Hall,   B.A.,   Author  of 
"Come  to  Jesus,"  ifcc,  &c. 

MY     FIRST    GRIEF  :    OR,    RECOLLECTIONS    OF    A    BELOVED 

Sister.  A  Memoir  and  an  Autobiography.  By  a  Provincial 
Surgeon.  In  very  elegant  gilt  cloth,  with  beautiful  Portrait,  on 
India  paper,  admirably  suited  for  a  present,  price  3s.  6d. 

"  This  tender  little  book  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  pieces  of  domestic  biography 
we  remember  to  have  read." — Morning  Adcertiser. 

"  An  exquisite  volume.  It  will  take  its  place  with  the  best  pieces  of  our  female 
biogi-aphy.  Very  much  such  a  vol'ime  as  the  Rev.  Newman  Hall  himself  under  the 
circumstances  would  have  produced." — British  Banner. 

' '  The  Author  writes  in  a  spirit  of  earnest  piety,  and  engages  our  warm  mterest. " 
— Cliurdc  of  England  Mag. 

' '  This  Memoir  is  most  gracefully  and  poetically  written.  It  is  by  an  evangelical 
member  of  the  Church  of  England,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Rev.  Nevsraan  Hall." 
— Bit:kersteth's  Weekly  Visitor. 

"Graphic  and  in.structive.  One  of  the  most  pleasing  memoirs  we  have  read." 
—  \i  csleyan  Mag. 

"It  exhibits  a  heart  sorely  wounded  but  sustained  by  a  blessed  hope  inspired  by 
the  Gospel." —  Watchman. 

"Unassuming  and  valuable." — York  Herald. 

"  Will  teach  something  of  what  perhaps  we  know  but  little — to  weep  with  them 
that  weep." — Critic,  London  Literari/  Journal. 

"It  is  touching,  sometimes  startling,  always  subdued  and  sensible;  earnest  in 
love  for  the  subject,  overflowing  with  a  sorrow  that  is  akin  to  pleasure." — Church  and 
Sto.te  Gazette. 


SECOND   EDITION. 

"LOOKING    UNTO   JESUS;" 

A  XaiTative  of  the  Brief  Race  of  a  Young  Disciple.  By  Her 
iloTHKR.  Elegantly  printed,  -with  beautiful  Portrait  on  India 
paper,  small  8vo.,  gilt  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

The  Book  is  unifoi-m  v.ith  the  "Morning  of  Life"  and  "My  First  Geief," 
and  is  beautifully  adapted  for  a  Present,  especially  to  the  Young. 

The  Contents  are  of  a  most  interesting  natiu-e,  and  abound  in  evidences  of  a 
living  faith.  They  include  a  Narrative  of  Early  Days,  Memoranda  of  Last 
Illuoss,  In  Memoriam,  and  a  Selection  of  Poetical  and  other  Remains. 

The  OajECT  of  the  Memoir  is  to  show  that  natural  ability  and  talents,  however 
exalted,  or  natui-al  disposition,  however  lovely,  cannot  supply  that  perfect  peace 
which  results  from  "  Looking  unto  Jesus." 

FALSEHOOD   APJD   TRUTH. 

By  Charlotte   Elizabeth.     Beautifully  printed,    and  elegantly 

bound,  with  Frontispiece  ('  Tlie  Poor  Romanist's  Last  Hours,')  and 

Engraved  Title  page.     New  Edition,  price  3s.  6d. 

"  I  believe,  and  because  I  believe  therefore  will  I  speak  it,  that  this  controversy 

[the  Romanist,]  is  now  befcomc  an  indisjjensable  branch  of  Christian  edvication, 

seeing  to  what  dangers  the  children  of  our  people  are  exposed  even  within  the 

social  circle  of  private  life  ;  how  much  more  in  the  comparatively  unguarded  range 

of  schools,  over-run  with  Romish  teachers,  and  over-stocked  with  Romish  books; 

and  oh  !  how  pre-eminently  so,  when  sent  forth  to  a  foreign  clime,  there  to  inhale 

an   atmosphere   impregnated   with    the    insidious  poison   of   Popery !    Dangers 

thicken  around  us ;  without  ai-e  fightings,  within  arc  fears :  may  it  be  our  daily 

study  so  to  build  ourselves  up  in  our  most  holy  faith,  that  neither  the  blustering 

stonn  roaring  above,  nor  the  insidious  flood  stealing  on  us  from  beneath,  m.ay  shake 

our  habitation,  fixed  on  the  immutable,  everlasting  Rock  ! " — Dedication. 

AMBITION;  OR,  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  WITHERINGTONS. 

By  A.  CouRTENAT  Newton.  Author  of  "  The  Days  of 
Laud,"  "  Marj'  Spencer,"  "  Ridley  Seldon,"  &c.  Small  Svo.  With 
Engraved  Frontispiece  and  Title.     Elegant  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

"  We  can  sciircely  say  more  in  its  favour  than  that  it  is  calculated  under  the 
Divine  blessing  eftcctually  to  remind  young  readers  that  the  best  book  which  they 
can  write  for  others  is  that  '  living  epistle  known  and  read  of  all  men ' — a  holy 
life.  " — Emjlinh  woman's  Magazine. 

GOSPEL  REMINISCENCES    IN    THE   WEST   INDIES. 

By  Leonard  Strong.     With  Engraved  Frontispiece  and  Vignette, 

elegant  cloth,  price  Is.  6d. 

This  work  gis-es  a  jmictical  refutation  to  the  notion  in  Tlti;  Timo  that  there  never 
could  1)0  Hucli  a  character  as  "  Uncle  Tom."  "Old  N.aniuois,"  one  of  the  persons 
described  by  Mr.  Htroiig,  in  his  sjjirit  and  in  his  sun'crings,  wa»  au  "  Uncle  Tom  " 

IN    REAL   LIFE. 

"An  inestim.able  volume.  It  must  be  read  to  bo  api)reciatcd.  Every  p-igc  is 
deeply  interesting." — (Jonpil  Mauazine. 

"The  most  interestiiig  biiok  wo  have  read  for  along  time.  Wc  canicstly  recom- 
mend this  volume  to  our  rcidcrs." — Friniitive  C/ivrrIt  Mofiazinr. 

"  It  will  be  accept'ible  tf)  those  who  dcKiro  to  see  how  graciously  God  pro.spcrs 
the  labours  of  llis  missionary  servants' — Cliurck  nf  liuynvil  Miifinzine. 

"  Illustrative  of  the  power  of  a  liWng  faith,  and  of  the  .adaptation  of  the  Gospel 
to  the  condition  of  the  most  ignorant  of  the  human  race." — Baptitt  Afagazine. 


BINNS   AND    GOODWINS 

BIBLE    STORY    BO 

FOB    THE    YOUNG. 


[see  next  page.] 


BINNS  &  GOOD^YIN'S  BIBLE  STORY  BOOKS. 


jrST   PUBLISHED, 

BREAD    UPON    THE  WATERS; 

Or,  Old  Testament  Stories  for  Children:  with  Questions,  Practical 
Insti-uction,  and  au  appropriate  Hymn  to  each  Lesson.  By  the 
Author  of  "Scriptural  Instruction  for  the  Least  and  Lowest," 
"  Metals  of  the  Bible,"  &c.  Beautifully  printed  and  bound,  with 
several  engravings,  pi-ice  2s.  6d. 

ALSO, 

HONEY    OUT    OF   THE    ROCK; 

Ur,  Old  Testament  Stories  for  Children :  with  Questions,  Practical 
Insti-uction,  and  an  appropriate  Hymn  to  each  Lesson.  By  the 
same  Author  and  uniform  with  the  above,  price  2s.  6d. 

SECOND   THOUSAND. 

BKAUTIFULLT    PRINTED    IN     A     LARGE    AND    CLEAR    TYPE,     ILLTTSTEATED     WITH 
ENGRAVINGS,    AND   BOUND   IN    SUPERFINE   CLOTH,    PRICE  2s.    6d. 

EARLY  DEW    UPON   THE  TENDER   PLANT: 

Or,  New  Testament  Lessons  for  the  Young ;  with  Questions  and 
Practical  Instruction  to  each  Lesson. 

AL.SO   SECOND   THOUSAND, 

I^N'IFOUM     WITU     "EARLY     DEW,"     AND     FORMING   AN   APPROPRIATE  COMPANION   AND 
SEQUEL  TO   IT,    I'llICE  28.    6d., 

SOFT    SHOWERS    ON   THE   OPENING  BUD: 

Or,  New  Testament  Lessons  for  the  Voung:  with  Questions,  and 
Practical  Instruction  to  each  Lesson. 

The  PuMifhers  bff/  to  invite  attmtion  to  the  following  features,  particularly  deserving 
altenlioii  in  the  two  Books  last  mentioned. 

1 .  The  Books  form    a  harmonized  and  consecutive  Gospel  Histoiy  in  which  the 
rem  words  of  Scripture  are  throughout  adoiitud. 

2.  All'  the  long  words  arc  divided  into  syllables,  to  make  them  easier  for  the 
yoiuig  reader. 

a.     At  the  end  of  each   Lesson,  and  separate  from  it  (so  as  to  allow  of  its  being 

omitted  in  the  c;ise  of  the  very  young)  is  a  short  conimeut  or  explanation,  with 

moral  instruction. 
4.     There  are  also  appended  Questions  and  Answers  upon  each  Lesson,  appropriate 

for  infant  minds. 

They  are  also  very  attnictively  bound  in  best  cloth,  so  as  to  form  elegant  little 

Presents  to  CliiUlren,  or  to  their  Parents  and  Teachers. 

"These  arc  two  little  books  for  children.    They  consist  of  scripture  passages, 

with  plain  observations  and  questions  and  answers,  and  altogether  form  a  eonse- 

ucive  Gospel  history.     They  are  got  up  in  a  very  neat  manner,  and  ])rc8cnt  an 

'.tractive  appearance.      We  think  they  will  be  favorites  in  the  nursei-y  and  the 

school,  and  arc  glad  to  express  our  api>roval  of  them."— fAwrc/i  of  lini/land  Mag. 

"As  an  addition  to  the  nursery,  wc  think  the  work  deserving  of  the  attention 
of  Christian  parents  and  teachers.  The  books  are  beautifully  printed,  and  with 
their  pretty  illustrations  are  sure  to  take  with  the  little  i»^oi>\u. "—Jiiblc  C'loss  Moy. 

Ihch  of  tlie  fiJiove  hooks  is  compUte  in  itxJf,  and  sold  frpiirattty.    Tliefour  together 
form  a  valuable  and  uniform  series  of  liihle  Stories. 


SECOND   EDITION. 

DAILY   MEDITATION; 

Or,  Heart  Communings  for  each  day  of  a  month.     Neat  cloth. 
Gold  Borders.    Cloth,  2s.  6d. ;  morocco,  3s.  6d. 

"This  )s  the  most  elegant  and  tasteful  thing  of  the  kind  that  has  appeared,  and 
does  mueh  credit  to  the  press  of  Messrs.  Binns  and  Goodwin,  whence  it  proceeded. 
The  Meditations  arc  simple,  short,  and  .sweet.  It  is  a  book  which  will  form  a  pretty 
present,  and  which  bids  fair  to  be  a  favourite.  "—CA'/-i.s(2a7i  Witness. 

HYMNS   AND   THOUGHTS    FOR   THE  SICK  AND    LONELY. 

By  a  Lady.  With  Frontispiece  and  Title  Engraved  on  Steel. 
Second  Edition,  18mo.,  elegant  cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  2s.  6d. 

"The  sentiments  are  scriptural,  and  the  subjects  well  selected.  It  is  calculated 
to  be  a  valualjlo  companion  in  the  solitude  of  affliction,  instnicting  and  consolmgby 
pointing  out  the  only  true  and  unfailing  sources  of  consolation. "—  Wtsleyan  Magazine. 

"A  pleasing  little  volume." — Cliurch  of  England  Magazine. 

"The  effusions  of  a  heart  which  has  been  chastened  and  puiified  in  the  school  of 
affliction,  and  has  learned  how  to  minister  consolation  to  those  who  are  placed  under 
simUar  discipline. " — Eeangelkal  Christindom. 

"  Well  deserving  of  introduction  into  the  sick  chamber." — Cliristian  Times. 

NIGHT-SCENTED   FLOWERS    &   OTHER    POEMS  &.  HYMNS. 

Small  8vo.,  elegant  enamelled  cover,  gilt  edges,  price  Is. 

OUR    LITTLE   STUDY; 

Or,  Conversations  on  the  Connection  between  the  Law  of  Matter, 
the  Law  of  Instinct,  and  the  Law  of  Mind.  By  the  Eev.  T.' 
FuKLOKG.     Small  Svo.,  elegant  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

••  Is  an  able  contribution  to  juvenile  libraries ;  and  any  young  lady  or  gentleman 
who  reads  and  inwardly  digests  the  varied  contents  of  this  book  will  be  both  wiser 
and  better  " — Christian  Times. 


MISS   KENNEDY'S  JUVENILE   TALES. 

ARTHUR    SEYMOUR;    OR,   THE    MIDDY   ASHORE. 

Witli  Colored  Engraving,  price  Is.  6d. 

THE   SISTER'S    RETALIATION. 

Witli  Colored  Engraving,  price  Is.  Od. 

MRS.  SHENSTONE'S  BIRTH  DAY. 

WU)i  Colortd  Engraring,  price  Is.  (id. 

Or  the  three  last  named  Stories  in  one  volume,  entitled, 

LIGHT    HEARTS   AND   HAPPY  DAYS; 

Or,   Talcs    of    Wisdom    for    Children    and    Youth.      By   Miss 
Kenxedt.     IGmo.  with  Colored  Engravinys,  price  3b.  (id. 


BOTANY     MADE     SIMPLE. 


A  SUITABLE  BOOK  FOR  STUDY  IN  THE  ENSUING 
SPRING  SEASON. 


BEAUTY    OF    FLOWERS   IN    FIELD   AND   WOOD: 

A  Simplified  Hand-book  of  Field  Botany.  Containing  the  Natural 
Orders,  or  Families,  of  British  Wild  Plants,  with  their  Moral 
Teachings  Illustrated.  By  John  Theodore  Barker,  one  of  the 
contributors  of  Flowers  to  "  Wild  Flowers  and  tlieir  Teachings." 
With  numerous  attractive  Coloured  Engrai-irif/s,  by  Supei-ior  Artists. 
Beautifidly  bound  in  best  cloth,  gilt  edges,  with  elegant  and 
emblematical  gold  ornaments  and  lettering,  crown  8vo.,  price  8s.  6d. 

"Tlie  most  plcasiu?  British  floral  companion  we  have  ever  had,  and  we  respect- 
fully recommend  un  early  acquaintance  therewith  by  all  our  readers.  The  style  is 
di.ftinguishcd  by  clearness  and  simplicity.  The  plants  are  described  according  to 
the  natural  mjgtem  of  clansijieation,  which  system  is,  1st,  briefly  explained ;  2udly, 
the  method  of  classifying  plants  into  families,  &c.,  detailed  ;  .'{rdly,  a  concise  de- 
scription of  the/a(rti7iV«,  tptcks,  and  -varieties  of  our  most  interesting  wild  plants  is 
given.     Written  in  an  agreeable  and  useful  style." — Harrison's  FlorictUti-.'-al  Cabinet. 

"An  elegant  volume.  It  will  be  a  welcome  hand-book  for  the  lover  of  tlie 
country,  and  for  the  student  of  Botiiny  eveiyivhere.  The  plates  are  beautifully 
coloured." — Critic,  London  Lilcrari/  Journal. 

"  A  very  pretty  volume  with  numerous  illustrations;  the  object  of  the  work  is 
to  make  the  science  of  Botany  and  field  and  wood  r.amblcs  subservient  to  hitel- 
lectual  and  mond  gratificiition  ;  and  this  the  author  lias  ftiUy  carried  out.  It  is  a 
pretty  book  for  a  present." — Glenni/'s  Garden  Abiuinack;  1852. 

"The  Beauty  of  Flowers  in  Field  and  Wood,  a  simplified  Hand-book  of  Field 
Botany,  is  full  of  healthy  interest  and  pleasure." — Athencev.m. 

"  Mr.  Barker  h.as  studied  the  flowers  of  the  field  and  wood,  and  has  drawn 
cntcrtiininent  and  instruction  from  them  ;  and  as  an  educator  he  imparts  what 
he  knows  in  the  most  familiar  and  acceptable  waj' ;  he  shows  his  readers  what 
wild  flowers  are,  and  how  to  know  them." — Welshman. 

'•  This  book  is  especially  recommended  as  a  Simplified  Hand  Book  of  Botany,  an 
Instructive  Companion  through  the  Fields  and  Woods,  a  Pleasant  Book  for  a  Tjcisure 
Hour,  an  Acceptable  Present,  and  as  a  Book  for  the  DnivvingKooin  Table.  We  can 
unhr.xitatingly  M;iy,  it  fulfils  all  tliesc  rcr|uircinents.  It  a[ii)cars  to  be  a  veiy  eomplcto 
d.i.MMification  of  plants  on  the  natural  order,  and  contahis  one  family,  at  lea.st, — the 
lilack  bryony, — which,  by  some  oversight,  Dr.  liindley  has  omitted  from  his 
Schof)l  Botany,  which  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  very  perfect  compendium  of 
botiinical  science." — Bath  and  Clielttiiham  Gazelle. 

"The  arrangement  is  concise  and  systematic,  commencing  with  tlie  elements  of 
tlie  science.  The  illustrations  are  tji.stefully  got  up  in  colcmr,  and  will  be  exceedingly 
u.Heful  to  the  young  student.  As  a  present  to  the  youth  of  cither  sex  we  can  con- 
ceive of  no  volume  more  appropriate,  or  more  likely  to  produce  healthful  moral 
reflection,  forming  as  it  may  the  companion  of  every  country  rambler." — L'dinlturyk 
Witneu. 

"  A  charming  volume,  eiisily  and  clcgantl)  written,  and  richly  illustrated." — 
Olofj/ow  CoiutUulioiMl. 


RECENTLY   PUBLISHED, 

A    MANUAL   OF    UNIVERSAL   HISTORY, 

On  the  Basis  of  Ethnography ;  containing  a  Relation  of  the  most 
Remarkable  Events  that  have  taken  place  among  the  principal 
Nations  of  the  Earth  ;  with  Coloured  Ethnographical  Chart,  and 
Coloured  Title.     By  J.  B.  Wright.     Small  8vo.,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

"There  is  a  vast  deal  of  information  respecting  tlie  history  of  the  world  cou- 
densed  into  a  small  compass  in  Mr.  Wright's  book,  such  information  as  would 
requu-e  much  labour  of  searching  to  extract  from  more  ponderous  volumes  ;  the 
main  facts  .of  histoiy  are  uan-ated  lucidly  and  instructively.  The  work  would 
make  an  excellent  reading-book  for  youug  people." — Art  Journal. 

"  Mr.  Wright's  Universal  Histoi-y  has  s5mo  distinctive  claims  upon  the  attention 
of  the  historical  student.  It  combines  ethnography  with  history.  This  system 
presents,  in  one  view,  matters  which  have  been  too  often  kept  separate.  The  style 
of  the  book  is  clear,  simple,  and  concise,  and  gi-eat  care  appears  to  have  been 
taken  to  render  It  i>erfectly  accui-ate." — Morning  Post. 

"Relates  the  most  remarkable  events  that  have  taken  place  in  the  principal 
nations  of  the  earth.  The  selection  of  events  is  judicious,  and  the  style 
simple  and  suitable.  The  idea  of  combining  histoiy  with  ethnography  is  good, 
and  carried  out  as  well  as  could  be  done  in  a  popular  manual." — Literary  Gazette. 

"Deserves  notice  as  presenting  a  feature  of  originality.  There  is  a  judiciou.s 
amalgamation  of  Scripture  history  with  the  records  of  the  profane  writers.  The 
mythologies,  religion,  rites,  and  mysteries  are  ably  discussed,  and  the  Appendi.x 
on  the  discoveries  at  Nineveh,  and  the  Notes  and  Index  are  valuable  and  interest- 
ing."— Literary  Gazette.     Second  Notice. 

' '  The  importance  of  combining  ethnogi-aphy  with  history  is  no  longer  a  question. 
The  due  understanding  of  public  events  can  only  be  imparted  by  a  description  and 
explanation  of  the  people  under  consideration.  The  proper  information  is  sup- 
plied in  this  beautifully  embellished  and  excellently  written  volume." — Morning 
Adoertiser. 

EVERYDAY  ASTRONOMY; 

Or,  Practical  Lessons  on  the  Celestial  Sphere.  By  Berenice 
Gazewell.  The  Constellations  explained  by  Nine  Original 
Illustrations.     Small  8vo.,  price  5s. 

"This  is  an  elegant  volume,  but  the  contents  are  quite  worthy  of  the  pains 
bestowed  iipon  the  exterior.  The  lessons  are  written  in  a  simple  and  interesting 
style  ;  they  are  assumed  to  be  given  in  a  series  of  evenings  and  mornings  e.xtend- 
ing  through  a  year,  under  the  light  canopy  of  heaven  itself  (not  before  a  paper 
globe),  and  the  various  changes  in  the  heavenly  bodies  are  explained  and  pointed 
out  as  they  successively  take  place.  The  remarks  are  illustrated  by  beautiful 
I)lates.  Above  all,  the  subject  is  constantly  regarded  by  the  amiable  and  talented 
Authoress  in  a  reverential  and  devotional  spirit." — English  Journal  of  Education. 

' '  This  elegant  little  book  will  be  hailed  as  a  boon  to  the  rising  generation.  The 
numerous  illustrations  -with  which  the  work  abounds  afford  a,  key  whereby  the 
ronstellations  can  readily  be  distinguished  froM  each  other,  and  by  means  of  which 
any  one  can  at  once  be  pointed  oat.  It  is  altogether  one  of  the  most  attractive 
educational  works  with  which  we  are  acquainted." — Dublin  Advocate. 

"  A  charmingly  simple  yet  well  considered  attempt  to  render  the  initiatory 
study  of  a  difficult  science  more  pleasing  and  successful  than  hitherto.  The  appro- 
priate 2)seudoHyrne  of  Gazewell  has  been  diffidently  assumed  by  a  writer  whose 
modesty  is  certainly  equal  to  her  great  merit.  The  plates  of  constellations,  con- 
taining in  all  between  fifty  and  sixty  groups  of  stars,  are  the  most  biolliaut  a,nd  -3) 
clear  pictorial  representations  we  remember  to  have  seen  in  an  illustrated  work."  /^ 
— Morning  Advertiser. 

"The  Author  of  'Every-day  Astronomy'  is  a  very  'Caroline  Hcr.schel '  and  to 
any  one  who  wishes  to  become  an  astronomer,  we  recommend  this  little  volume  as 
a  preceptor." — Gateshead  Observer. 
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